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No contracts are made in excess of our capacity to supply, 
barring strikes, government regulations, etc. Contracts 
enable us to properly organize and execute production. 
A Sterwin contract insures your supply of Zimco Vanillin 
within limits of your actual requirements. 


Our distribution is handled by our own sales organization 
with district offices covering the entire U.S.A. A limited 
number of long established, recognized dealers also handle 
our Zimco Vanillin in bulk. 


Flavor manufacturers are your best source of flavors in 
finished form ready for use in your products. 


The same policies and procedures are applied in the sale 
and distribution of our Parakeet Certified Food Colors 
produced at our Cincinnati plant. 


Write today for our latest Catalog. 
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LEMON ° LIME - ORANGE 


Utilizing new materials developed in our unusual processing of citrus oils, we have 
developed a series of imitation citrus flavors that are remarkable for imparting superbly 
natural flavor to finished confections. 
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Even without considering present costs of citrus oil — you should see these outstanding 


products — they represent a real improvement in flavor making, in true natural flavor 


goodness. 


VAY 


Take a look — let us send the samples. 


Write for the big compiete ALVA 
catalog and see ALVA Flavors’ com- 
plete line in every quality, strength 
and price class. 


ALVA FLAVORS 


521 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, WN. Y¥. 


VAN AMERINGEN-HAEBLER, INC. \ 


ALVA FLAVORS 
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ALWAYS 
HAVE LIKED 
OCONUT! 


Yes, lots of people like the flavor of 

delicious, sun-ripened, tropical coconut . . . especially 

when that flavor is the distinguished effect produced by 
FRITZBRO Coconut Imitation No. 1. But there is no 
rule-of-thumb guide to good taste in the choice of flavors 
other than that the wise buyer places his patronage 

where he feels he is most certain of getting uniformly fine 
products regardless of the flavor types involved. The 
reputation of the house of FRITZSCHE is based, not upon one 
or two outstanding items, but upon a full and complete line 
of matchlessly dependable flavors of every type and for 


every purpose. That is why so many of the industry's 


most successful buyers rely 
exclusively upon FRITZSCHE. .. . 
A FIRST NAME IN FLAVORS SINCE 1871. 


1871 





BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS: Atlanta, Georgia, Boston, Massachusetts, *Chicago, Illinois, Cincinnati, 
Obio, Cleveland, Obio, *Los Angeles, California, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, San Francisco, California, 
*St. Louis, Missouri, *Toronto, Canada and *Mexico,D.F. FACTORY: Clifton, N. J. 
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READ WHEREVER CANDY IS MADE 


MARCH 1951 
Vol. XXX! No. 3 


Technical literature 22 


Chocolate cooling tunnels—their design and operation 
Fred W. Greer and Roland E. Hill 24 


A package designer looks at the ‘Nickel’ candy Karl Bernhard 28 
Candy making for the beginner: Lesson V Alfred E. Leighton 30 
PMCA conference program for |951 35 


The story of the Mogul and Depositor George S. Perkins 36 


Candy clinic: $1.00 and up chocolates 37 
Confectioner's briefs ‘a 43 
News of associations . 47 
Supply field news 49 


High speed packaging W. P. Shommer 55 


New York AATC elects officers 59 
Conventions and meetings 6| 
Tests candy displays at Walgreens 62 
Confectionery brokers 64 
The clearing house: cassified advertising 66 
Confectionatey yours 68 
Advertisers’ index 68 


COVER: Women employees arrange in proper spacing the centers for 
chocolate-covered cherries, before the centers are given a 
liquid chocolate coating. Scene from a large factory. 


Published Monthly on the 5th by The we oy <y Confectioner Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of The Menetaaturing Confectioner—The Blue Book—The Candy Buyers’ Directory—Candy 
Merchandising. Executive offices: 9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. Telephone FRanklin 
2-6369. Eastern offices: 303 West 42nd Street, New York City 18, N. Y., Telephone Circle 6-6456. 
Publication Office: Pontiac, Illinois. Copyright, 1951, Prudence W. Allured. All rights reserved. 
Subscription price: One Year, $3.00. Two years, $5.00. Per copy, 35c, except September 
"Purchasing Executive Issue"': $2.00. In ordering change of address, give both old and new 
address. Entered as Second Class Matter, April 20, 1939, at the Post Office at Pontiac, Illinois, 
under the Act of March 3, 1897. Member: National Confectioner's Ass'n. Western Confectionery 
Salesmen's Ass'n, National Candy Wholesalers Ass'n, Audit Bureau of Circulations. Foreign 
Subscriptions: One Year, $4.00. Two years, $7.00. Canadian Subscriptions: same as U. S. 





ow lo improve a chocolate couling 
without touching the chocolate! P 


ESEOM, 2 
Fe * z 


Nomeries there’s more to 
chocolate than the product itself. 
Take the case of a large southern candy 
manufacturer who wanted to improve 
the “‘drying time” of his chocolate. 


Luckily, before spending thousands of 
dollars, the manufacturer called in his 
Walter Baker representative —the right 
step for anyone faced with a chocolate 
problem. This resulted in a simple, 
inexpensive solution . . . speeded-up 
“drying time”... and a superior coating 
with much longer shelf life. 


What Was Done 
Very simply, what happened was this: 
The Walter Baker broker in this area 
turned his customer’s problem over to 
Baker’s Technical Service Staff. By 
rechanneling the air supply with tin-plate 
baffles, the Baker staff again came up 
with a practical, effective answer. 


Because of this service, and because the 
success of his business depends upon 
Source of the trouble: This Walter 


the success of yours, you can always be OT 
sure that a Walter Baker chocolate ing cooling tunnel—discovered that 


consultant will help you select the right tin-plate baffles, properly placed, 


chocolate coating for every candy you make. EE Cte Ep ERENT gunn 
? tion problems. 


Products of General Foods 


CHOCOLATE 
COATINGS © 


Walter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa Division of General Foods Corporation, Dorchester 24, Mass. 
Sales offices in Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia. Brokers in all principal cities. 
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Ihe Nations Favorite (andies are Almond Cay dig 


Popular Cardinet Bars (\y wt 
made with California’s “WX : 4a : 

e \ eee Almond Toffee Bar 
finest Almonds ee” 


Check any candy counter in the eleven ways toward making and keeping friends. 
Western States and you'll find Baffle 
Bar* and U-No*, candy masterpieces by 
Cardinet. Ground almonds sharpen the 
flavor and accent the quality which has 
made these 10c bars consistent best-sellers 
in their Western market. Still another 


Cardinet creation is the Almond Toffee FORMULA BOOK FREE 


bar, in limited production, but rated high This helpful booklet brings you 22 


Let's talk almonds. We're almond 
specialists, and have been for more than 
10 years. 








by those who know good candy. formulas for popular almond candies, 
plus full color photographs of Cali- 
In any candy, the word ‘‘almonds” on fornia’s leading almond varieties. 
the wrapper is a nationally recognized 
mark of excellence, one that goes a long 
CALIFORNIA ALMOND 
" GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Sacramento, Calif. 


© *Cardinet Candy Company, Inc., Oakland, California Sales Offices: Chicago and New York 
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When you use Clinton’s SYRUPS and STARCHES 


C ainon’s laboratory tested syrups and starches are scientifi- 
cally manufactured to insure you unvarying uniformity. Clin- 
ton’s staff of highly trained technicians is constantly checking 


these products to assure top quality, batch after batch. 





@ Our Sales Service Department is for your 
convenience. You'll find it mighty helpful 
and profitable in solving your technical 
problems. Write or call without obligation. 


Tops 
FOR CONFECTIONERS 
COAST-TO-COAST 





CLINTON FOODS INC. 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Approved by the 7. York City Department of al 
BEN-MOORE Stainless Steel Coaters 


Available in 32", 24", 16", 
and 10" widths. Special ma- 
chines engineered for cream 
and caramel dipping. Can- 
dies have to be set on 
plaques due to the long set- 


ting time necessary for these 





products. 
Stainless steel throughout with detachable Plexiglass dling with tempering compartment above machine, using 
upper housing. Sides and chocolate pan underneath wire the chocolate flow system. 


belt are removable. Modern approach to chocolate han- 


BEN-MOORE Melting and Tempering Kettles 








Stainless steel melting kettles 
with removable agitators and 
thermostat control. Com.- 
plete with motor and drive. 
Available in all sizes from 
200 to 2000 pound capaci- 
ties. 





> 


Stainless steel tempering ket- 
tles fabricated for ceiling 
suspension or with floor 
stands. Built with maximum 
heat exchange surface en- 
abling faster tempering. In 
various sizes up to 2000 
pound capacity. 











JOHN SHEFFMAN. INC. 


152 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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@5 ROLL REFINER H. M.S. 


BELGIUM 


In Successful Opera- 
tion in Chocolate 
Plants in the United 
States and _ through- 
out the World— 


Performance 
A Smoother Chocolate 


Refines to the 
Greatest Fineness 


Ever Obtained 
Utmost Uniformity 


Maximum, Uninter- 
rupted Output 


Greatest Ease of 
Operation 


Perfect Control 


Service 


A complete stock of 
rolls, gears and bear- 
ings always on hand 
and service by an 
American engineering 
and manufacturing 
firm at your com- 
mand at all times. 


BELGIUM 





Known in the Chocolate 
Industry for over a quar- 
ter of a Century as the 
Manufacturers of the 
Widely Used Bramley Mill 








Investigate the superior technical and production line features of the World Famous H.M.S. 5 Roll Refiner 


Orders Accepted for Early Delivery 
Exclusive Representatives in the United States and Canada 





























880 River Road 








—_ 





Edgewater, N. J. 
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DARLING, THAT WONDERFUL 
CHOCOLATE COLOR—JUST LIKE 


CANDY COATED WITH PARAMOUNT 


o 


Pen ed Me 





INCOMING TRAINS | 











ym hardened vegetable oil 

































crystals are ideal for coatings. Write today for FREE Durkee For- 
They keep coatings firm even : ; 
| a aati Gani Miaitiin te mulas for the following coatings: 
50 pound cartons. Light cocoa coating 
Dark cocoa coating 
; Malted milk 
efiner | -PARAMOUAN- Cocoanut 
Butterscotch No. 1 
C RYS i ALS Butterscotch No. 2 
Basic White 
; A PRODUCT OF Coffee (hot climate) 
Coffee (normal temperature) 
t OQURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
¢ Durkee Famous Foods, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
CNS GP AMERICA'S GREAT FOOD HeSTITUNCIS Louisville, Ky.; Elston Ave., Chicago, lil.; Berkeley, Calif. 
N. J. <i " 
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Union Corn Syrup 
Unmixed 


UNION CORN SYRUP UNMIXED is dependable 
and adaptable to your formulae. 
Sales service and technical assistance are 


available without obligation. 


UNION SALES CORPORATION 
Distributor for 


UNION STARCH & REFINING COMPANY 


Columbus, Indiana 


Serving the Confectionery Industry since 1903 
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Flavor is the thing that makes your product stand oO R A ~ G > 
out from others. And Exchange Oil of Orange 
has the flavor...that distinctive and preferred U.S.P. 
taste unique to oranges grown in the sunny, 
sheltered valleys of California. i eeeee 6 GUseaE ee” 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Try Exchange Oil of Orange for yourself. FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


Give it all your tests for quality, uniformity and 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


11 1: . ? oof Distributors for: 
strength. You'll like it...and you'll buy it! casamninies tame tees enenenes 


PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, ONTARIO, CALIF. 
Producing Plant: 
The Exchange Orange Products Co., Ontario, Calif. 
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WHAT HUYLER'S SAYS ABOUT L/QU1D SUGAR 


CANDY MANUFACTURERS WHO USE FLO-SWEET® 
SAVE $ $ $ ON MANPOWER 


When you replace 10 messy hand opera- HERE’S THE MODERN FLO-SWEET WAY 
tions by 3 clean mechanical steps, you :e Receiving Depertment—One man pumps 
bound to save on costly manpower. Flo-Sweet through closed pipelines into 


The old-fashioned way, you pay for un- your storage tanks. 


; ae Warehouse —With Flo-Sweet, there is 
loading bagged sugar at receiving plat- reheuse—With Flo-Sweet, there is no 
; : labor needed. 

forms; loading on trucks, elevators or con- wince 

Syrup Room—F lo-Sweet f-l-o-w-s through 
sealed pipelines right into the mix. One 
loading and stacking bags; tearing down valve to turn — mix measured automati- 


veyors; moving bags to storage space; un- 


P : . cally—no contamination loss. 
stock piles and reloading bags on stations; ea as 

; : : Flo-Sweet also cuts processing time: no 
unloading, cutting and dumping bags; melt- 


waiting for dissolving, always an even mix. 
ing of sugar to produce syrup; and bundling, . 


Supervision — With Flo-Sweet, there are 


storage and disposal of empty bags. no men needed. 


When you get Flo-Sweet, you not only save on manpower, but 
vou get increased production, less waste, and the assurance of 
the finest sugar to help make a cleaner and purer product. 


INGS, SANITATION AND SERVICE 
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THE LAST WORD...IN FINE IMITATION FRUIT FLAVORS 


A NEW NAME FOR A NEW LINE, 
BACKED BY AN OLD NAME FOR QUALITY... 
OE OD BM Se 2. ee 


Your candy, especially your fondants and fillers, Why not place a trial order for Trubase now...on 
never had a finer ally for natural fruit flavor than a money-back-if-not-happy basis, of course. You'll 
you'll find in this brand new Trubase line. find Trubase gives you perfect working qualities, 
plus a new, natural characteristic in your finished 


With a major base in true fruit flavors fortified with , , 
confection that will build solid repeat sales for you. 


expertly blended synthetics to insure lasting, natural 
taste and aroma, Trubase is another triumph in flavor Write, wire or phone our nearest headquarters 


chemistry by Kohnstamm’s famous laboratories. today. 


Raspberry * Strawberry * Pineapple 
Cherry * Apricot and many others 


ONE HUNDREDTH! ANNIVERSARY 


FIRST PRODUCERS OF CERTIFIED COLORS 


OHRSTAMEM ¢ COMPANY Enc. 
ESTABLISHED 1851 

9 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 > 11-13 E. ILLINOIS ST, CHICAGO 11 4735 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES ll 

ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT - HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS 

CITY MO.+ MINNEAPOLIS » NEW ORLEANS + OMAHA + PHILADELPHIA > PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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8 out of 10 say it’s best for 

FLAVOR 

CLARITY 
UNIFORMITY 


emcee eee eee ae ed 


Yes, more than 80% of all 
the lemon oil used in the 


United States is Exchange 
Lemon Oil! 


This overwhelming endorse- 
ment by the trade is your 
guarantee that Exchange 
Lemon Oil delivers quality... 
quality in the form of superior 
flavor and unmatched clarity 
and uniformity. 


Always specify it by the brand 
name when you order— 
Exchange Oil of Lemon. 

For complete satisfaction, 
accept no other brand. 


Distributed in the United States exclusively by 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Distributors for: 

CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Department, Ontario, Calif. 
Producing Plant: 

Exchange Lemon Products Co., Corona, Calif. 
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CARLE & MONTANARI 
CHOCOLATE ROTARY CONCHES “R” 


Five Models Ranging from 440 to 5500 Ibs. 


Latest and most modern development in rotary conches that 
cuts conching time to one third. 

Centrifugal force by propeller lifts the paste from the bottom 
and forces it to the rotating granite stone cylinders that while 
grinding picks it up and projects it on the surface distributing 
the paste and insuring a complete cycle of it continuously. 

Adjustable cylinder pressure insures equal degree of fineness 


and fluidity. EARLY DELIVERIES ASSURED 






























Since 1907 


+ MONTANARY sis. 





USA REPRESENTATIVE: C. A. MASCHERIN—6 West 77th Street, New York 24, N. Y., SChuyler 4-1305 
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e Two sizes 16" Junior and 32" Senior. 


Handles all sizes, shapes and spacings. 


Operates without pumps (the only Depositor 
which does) providing absolute uniformity 
to size and weight. 


Is an INVESTMENT for PROFITS, because it 
saves waste, mess and troublesome opera- 
tions. 





THE RACINE DEPOSITOR 


for COCOANUT KISSES and COCOANUT BARS 
Make Them Easily * Perfectly * Economically 


Can deposit with exacting weights and high production most 
kinds of Cocoanut Candies. Larger percentage of long or short 
shredded cocoanut can be used as the Racine Depositor operates | 


without pumps, the depositing being done by means of oscillating | 


It costs you nothing to get full details and further particulars. | 
INQUIRE TODAY. 


shafts which cut off cocoanut shreds. 


This Racine Depositor is perfect, too, for bars and cakes, choco- 
lates, or creams, with or without chopped nuts or fruits, etc.; choco- 
late stars, kisses, wafers, nonpareils, small or midget bits, as well 
as marshmallows, gums, etc. Deposits can be made in all types 
of molds, in paper cups, or direct on trays, plaques, polished 
steel, or rubber sheets. } 


Canadian Office and Factory: Toronto, Can. 


It costs you nothing to get full details and further particulars. INQUIRE TODAY. 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY. COMPANY 


and Racine Contectioners’ 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 7,_N._ Y 
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Machinery Co. 


FACTORIES: HARRISON, N. J.: RACINE, WIS 
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of you want 


repeat sales 
look to D&O flavors 











cally 
1 most 
r short Impulse buying, 
erates | packaging or any number 
lating i of visual attributes may sell 

| your candy the FIRST TIME. 
, | But what about the second time... 
jculars. and is there a third and fourth 

and tenth time? Candy manufacturers 
choce- ; know that the over-all success of their 
shoco- | product is determined by FLAVOR AND TASTE. 
as well It’s the flavor and taste that create 
types the remembrance value and the repeat sales. 

lished D&O Flavors have the rare quality 

) that moves candy off the retailer’s shelf 


and counter. Let D&O show you how. 


1 .D DO, DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
= 180 Varick Street « New York 14, N. Y. 


ATLANTA « BOSTON « CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « DALLAS « LOS ANGELES « PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO 





ESSENTIAL OILS * AROMATIC CHEMICALS + PERFUME BASES + VANILLA + FLAVOR BASES 
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Again 





in 1951 


the industry’s 


WHOS WHO 


The 1951 


CANDY BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


among Candy Manufacturers 
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lists manufacturers 
of the following goods 
Bar Goods 


Bon Bons 

Brittles 

Butter Creams 
Butter Scotch 
Candy Canes 
Caramels 

Chewing Gum 
Chips 

Chocolates in Bulk 
Chocolates (packaged) 
Chocolates (molded) 
Coconut Goods 
Cordials 

Corn Candy 

Cough Drops 
Creams, French 
Dragees 

Fudge Work 

Glace Candy 

Gums and Jellies 
Halvah 

Hard Candies 
Kisses 

Licorice 

Lezenges 

Maple Items 
Marshmallows 
Marzipan 

Nougats 

Penny Goods 
Ribbon Candy 
Seasonal Specialties 
Suckers 

Taffy 

Toffee 

Vending Machine Candies 


As the only authentic and accurate Directory of the whole- 
sale manufacturers of candy in this country, this annual 
publication has gained a wide reputation both within and 
outside of the industry. Every supplier of raw materials, 
machinery or packaging supplies usable in confectionery 
production and sales should have copies for himself and 
his sales force. 


Listed are the commercial candy manufacturers who sell 
at wholesale, nationally or sectionally, classified according 
to types of confections manufactured. The classifications 
have been compiled with the help of the candy companies 
themselves. 


The 1951 Edition of The CANDY BUYERS DIRECTORY 
will be a profitable addition to the sales kits of all who 
wish to bring their goods or services to the attention of the 
confectionery industry. 


Order yours now - Only $2.00 per copy 


A LIMITED NUMBER AVAILABLE 


The CANDY BUYER'S DIRECTORY 


published by 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 


9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Model AED — Electric 
DOWTHERM 
Medel AHD— Gas 
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Choose candy plant equipment 


that i 
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Many of the country’s best known candy brands are 
processed in the GROEN units illustrated here. That's because 
this equipment has conclusively demonstrated its high efficiency 
and completely dependable performance. And that’s why the 
unit you choose from the GROEN Line will meet your most 
exacting requirements. You'll find it strictly sanitary . . 
COMPLYING WITH THE MOST RIGID HEALTH DEPT. 
CODES . . . engineered with precision for the job it is to do 

. thoroughly modern in every sense of the word .. . fit and 
capable and certain to function to perfection in your production 
line. So, check with GROEN on your next 
equipment. Write us today. 


Ask us about the NEW 
ROTA-THERM $rrep JACKET 


When exceptionally fast and unvaryingly uni- 
form heating is essential in a kettle, nothing equals 
the New GROEN ROTA-THERM JACKET. 
Through an entirely new principle of steam inlet 
application, steam from two or more inlets is di- 
rected through combination baffle-nozzles and 
caused to circle the jacket contour at high velocity, 

totally unrestricted. Condensate 

and non-condensable gases which 
NRP-38 normally insulate the inner 

shell are swept away under the 
Rota-Therm action, and all air 
pockets likewise are eliminated. 
.me The result is maximum kettle effi- 
| ciency and highest cooking speed 
PLUS the famed durability and 
sanitation of stainless steel. Write 
for details to GROEN MFG. CO., 
4529 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 
39, Ill. © 30 Church St., New 
P York 7 ©¢ 420 Market St., San 
Iz's Francisco 11. 

STEAM 

JACKETED 


Model RP-38 
rar. 


Either Model can be had with Plain 
Interior, or Ribbed, or Fitted with Flights 


Half a Ceutury 
of Fiue Kettles 












CONFECTIONERY 
ANALYSIS and 
COMPOSITION 


STROUD JORDAN 


M.S., Ph.D. 
and 
KATHERYN E. LANGWILL 
M.S., Ph.D. 


Confectionery Analysis and Composition is 
Dr. Jordan’s fourth fact-filled book in his 
famous authoritative series of “Confectionery 
Studies,” which include the well-known vol- 
umes on Confectionery Problems, Confection- 
ery Standards, and Chocolate Evaluation. 


Dr. Langwill is Assistant Professor of Nutri- 
tion, Drexel Institute of Technology, former 
Technical Editor of The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner, and author of numerous technical 
articles. 


Dr. Jordan and Dr. Langwill skillfully present 
in this volume a thorough study of applicable 
methods of analysis and procedures and a 
comprehensive assemblage of data covering 
composition of basic raw materials and of 
finished confections in which they have been 
employed. Handy tables and graphs are also 
given. 


Price $3.50 


Send Orders with Cash, Money Order 
or Check to: 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


9 SOUTH CLINTON ST. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 














9 S. Clinton St. 


Subscribe Now To 


Th 


e 
MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 


$5 for 2 yrs.; $3 for 1 yr. in U.S. and Canada 
$7 for 2 yrs.; $4 for 1 yr. in other countries. 


Every Issue a "Sugar Bin" 
of Valuable Information 


Chicago, Ill. 
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A Digest of 


Technical Literature 


World-wide developments and research in con- 
fectionery and food processing techniques are noted 
for confectionery manufacturers. 





Tremendous Nutrition Task Ahead 


C. G. King, Chem. & Eng. News, Vol. 29, No. 1 (1951) 
—This is a valuable review paper on food nutrition in 
relationship to national health. 


Economics of Chocolate Making 
J. Koch, Int. Chocolate Review, Vol. 5, No. 12 (1950) 


—Suggestions are given to outline a possible comprehen- 
sive system for control of costs in candy factories. The 
cost of chocolate is largely controlled by raw material 
cost. Economies in processing by checking on overall 
wastage are effected. 


Control of Cocoa Roasting 


J. Koch, Revue Internationale de la Chocolaterie, Vol. 
5, No. 11 (1950)—-This article deals with the general 
theory of roasting which is considered in two phases, 
(1) developing the cocoa flavor, and (2) eliminating un- 
wanted moisture and acids. Temperature is difficult to 
assess correctly in high speed operations. An appreciable 
temperature gradient exists between the surface of the in- 
dividual bean and the center. A control based on the 
heat absorbed by the beans shows possibilities. 





Byproducts From Milk 


Earle O. Whittier and Byron H. Webb, VIII plus 317 
pages, 1950. Price $6.00. 

The nonfat portion of milk which contains a unique 
combination of vitamins, salts and proteins, is of great 
nutritional value to man. The likelihood of large sur- 
pluses of milk in the future will give impetus to the pro- 
duction of marketable foods prepared from milk or its 
byproducts. 

Chapters of especial interest to the confectionery in- 
dustry are: 1—The Byproducts of Milk, 3—Fermentation 
Products from Whey, 4—Condensed Products, 5—Dried 
Products, 7—Bakery Products, 9—Miscellaneous Food 


Products, containing 15 pages on confections, 10—Casein | 


and Whey Proteins, and 11—Lactose. 

The physical and chemical characteristics of skim milk, 
whey, buttermilk and their components are described in 
detail. 

The detailed list of references given at the end of each 
chapter should prove of value to the researcher. 

The authors are outstanding scientists, both have won 
the Borden Award administered by the American Chem- 


ical Society and the American Dairy Science Ass’n. They | 


are with the USDA in the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
Subscribers will recall B. H. Webb as the author of 
“Whey—Raw Material for Candy,” THE MANUFAC: 
TURING CONFECTIONER, Vol. 21, No. 3 (1941). 
This reviewer has no hesitancy in recommending this 
book for the consideration of technologists endeavoring 
to improve confectionery. 


—W. H. C. 
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hocolate Cooling Tunnels 


Their Design and Operation 


by FRED W. GREER 
ROLAND E. HILL 
J. W. Greer Company 


whee proper cooling of chocolate coated products in- 
volves more than simply passing them through a 
cooling tunnel—more than simply removing the heat 
from the chocolate. The manner in which the heat is re- 
moved is all important. If it is removed properly, then the 
chocolates will have a high gloss, a good “snap”, and a 
long shelf-life. If improperly removed, the glass, if any, 
will not last; the texture will be grainy, and they will 
probably “bloom” and have a very short shelf-life. 

Without a clear understanding of the peculiar proper- 
ties of chocolate and the problems involved in handling 
it, it is difficult to intelligently discuss the design and oper- 
ation of cooling tunnels. It is not necessary to go into 
great detail about chocolate but the following basic in- 
formation on its composition and physical properties 
will be helpful. 

One of the main ingredients in chocolate is cocoa 
butter. It is the substance which makes it difficult to 
produce satisfactory chocolate coated products. Cocoa 
butter is not a simple fat. It is a complex mixture of many 
fats, technically known as glycerides. As cocoa butter is 
a complex mixture it does not have one definite melting 
point or one definite solidification point. It has several 
of each, so has a definite tendency toward “super cooling” 
(ability to be cooled below the melting point without 
complete crystallization). It crystallizes in successive 
steps. As each fat crystallizes it gives up its latent heat. 
It can be seen, therefore, that the cooling of chocolate 
requires not only the removing of the “sensible” heat*, 
but also the latent heat** of crystallization. 

It has been shown that the fats in cocoa butter have a 
“double melting point”. This means that the fat when 





suddenly cooled and solidified upon melting again first | 
melts at a specific temperature, then resolidifies and 4 
melts once more at a higher temperature. This phenom- 
enon undoubtedly makes it possible for there to be staple 
and unstaple forms of chocolate. Chocolate in the stable 
form has a hard “snap”, good gloss, and a long shelf- 
life. Unstable chocolate is grainy, soft, dull, or has 
“bloom” and has a very short shelf-life. 

There has been considerable research on the handling 
of chocolate, including the proper cooling of same, and 
consequently we have some very practical information 
on the subject. 

One researcher states, “It has been quite clearly 
demonstrated that molten chocolate sets up in three 
principal stages; namely, (1) the tempering or first 
cooling stage where the seed crystals are introduced, (2) 
the solidification stage (coating and partial solidification 
in the cooling tunnel), (3) the storage or holding stage. 

It has been proven despite popular thought that in 
the tempering stage crystallization rarely exceeds 3%, 
and that mainly in this stage little more than the sensible | 





heat is removed from the chocolate.” | 


“During the second stage of the process,” he further 
states, “Most of the latent heat of crystallization is 


evolved and this heat must be promptly and efficiently ¢ 


removed in order to obtain a stable crystalline structure, 
good gloss, and satisfactory shelf-life stability. It is very 
important upon enrobing the properly tempered choco- | 


*Sensible heat is heat which is associated with a change 


in temperature without a change in state, or is that form ' 


of energy which removed from or added to a substance 


results in a change of temperature only (such as the cooling @ 


of water from 100° F to 50° F). 
**Tatent heat is heat which is associated with a change 
of state without a change of temperature, or is that form 
of energy which removed or added to a substance results 
in a change of state only (such as the freezing of water at 
32° F). 


DIAGRAMMATIC ARRANGEMENT OF COOLING TUNNEL 
Including Location of Other Equipment in Typical Chocolate Coating Line 
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DIRECTION OF FLOW OF GOODS THROUGH TUNNEL 


late in which a highly sensitive condition of incipient 
crystallization is present to avoid any tendency toward a 
too rapid solidification of the mass (super cooling) .” 

Due to the complex physical properties of chocolate, as 
briefly described above, it is apparent that the melting, 
tempering, coating, and cooling processes must be 
‘carefully carried out in order to obtain satisfactory 
results. 

Chocolate cooling tunnels have been in general use for 
the last twenty-five or thirty years. Before their advent, 
chocolates were usually cooled on “plaques” (small sheets 


ndling | of glazed paper varying in size from approximately 12” 
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square up to perhaps 16” wide and 36” long) placed on 
wooden trays and stacked. 

It has been only in recent years that sufficient accurate 
information has been gathered on chocolate to enable 
cooling tunnels to be designed along scientific lines. 
Most of the original cooling tunnels, and in fact most 
tunnels in use today, are simply long boxes through which 
a glazed conveyor belt travels and cold air is blown 
through with no exact control of temperature, velocity, 
or humidity. Needless to say, with these, desired results 
are impossible. 

It has been quite conclusively proven that for ideal 
cooling of chocolate coated goods they should first be 
cooled at a relatively warm temperature until the choco- 
ate has crystallized to an almost solid congealed state 
forming a dense network of stable crystalline fat upon 
which a subsequent orderly deposit of the remaini~ 
liquid fat can be made. The completion of the setting up 
or crystallization (up to 90%) with sufficient removal 
of the latent heat of crystallization is done at a relatively 
cold temperature (approximately 50°F). Final crystalliza- 
tion is completed by storage in a properly cooled room. 

Other available data shows that on enrobing, crystal- 
lization is only of the order of 0 to 3%. At approximately 
one-half way through the cooling tunnel, crystallization 
is about 50% completed. At the discharge end of the 
cooling tunnel, crystallization is approximately 90% 
completed; and the final crystallization 90 to 100% takes 
place in the storage room usually over quite an ex- 
tended period of time. The crystallization is extremely 
rapid at first, then proceeds more slowly until it is 
completed. 


There are many tunnels now in use utilizing the above 
principle and their design is basically as shown in the 
following sketch. 

Note that the tunnel is divided by the conveying belt 
and a baffle into three distinct zones. The first zone, 
approximately one-quarter to one-third of the total length 
of the cooling tunnel, is kept at a relatively warm tem- 
perature, preferably 60 to 68°F, with a slowly moving 
counter flow current of air so directed that efficient heat 
transfer results. In this zone there is formed the dense 
network of stable crystalline fat upon which the crystal- 
lization of the remaining liquid fat is accomplished. It 
also eliminates the possibility of “super cooling” or 
sub-chilling of the coated chocolates. 

The second section of the tunnel, approximately two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the length, is cooled by a 
higher velocity current stream of cold air which should 
enter the discharge end of this zone at approximately 
50° and then gradually rise in temperature as it flows 
over the chocolates toward the warmer end. In this zone 
the remaining liquid fat is crystallized into a hard dense 
mass and the latent heat of crystallization is removed. 
As the rate of crystallization is definitely a function of 
time and temperature, the more slowly this crystallization 
and solidification progresses under equilibrium condi- 
tions, within limits, the better the stability. Therefore, a 
long tunnel is superior to a short tunnel for this particu- 
lar reason. 

The third zone of the cooling tunnel is that section 
below the belt conveying the chocolates in which the 
coldest air is received from the air cooling coil. The 
proper cooling of the bottoms of the chocolates is very 
essential and this, of course, can be accomplished more 
efficiently if the carrier belt which supports and carries 
the glazed belt on which the chocolates actually rest is 
made of a good conductor of heat, preferably a metal. 
(A canvas belt between the glazed belt and the cold air 
acts as an insulator and thus prevents efficient cooling 
of the bottoms.) 

In practically all of the earlier tunnels, and in fact 
in many of those still in use, the carrier belt and the 
glazed belt both return on the outside of the cooling 
tunnel. This means that these belts usually rise in tem- 
perature and thus retard cooling of the bottoms of the 


SEE ENLARGED TUNNEL SECTION ABOVE. 
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freshly coated chocolates. Both the carrier belt and the 
glazed pelt should return through the cold lower section 
of the tunnel. 

While it is perfectly practical to supply cold air to 
cooling tunnels from a central supply, the most satis- 
factory method is to have an individual cooling coil 
and blowers for circulating the air built into the tunnel. 
It is generally conceded that blowers are necessary at 
each end of the tunnel in order to properly balance the 
flow of air, to control its velocity, and to prevent exces- 
sive in-and-out drafts. 


The usual practice is to encase the tunnel with insulated 


cold air supplied to it so that the bottoms of the choco- 
lates will begin cooling immediately upon leaving the 
coating machine. This air cooled connecting table serves 
a double purpose. It initiates the proper cooling of the 
bottoms and at the same time prevents “feet” from 
forming. 


The more modern tunnels all have the glazed belt 
barely emerge from the cooling tunnel at the packing 
table. It runs a roll or a “knife edge” at the point where 
the packing table belt meets it. At this point, the choco- 
lates are automatically stripped from the glazed belt 
onto the packing table belt, thus making it much easier 


encasements, although this is not nec- 
essary if the main cooling section of 
the tunnel is in a cold room. In this 
case uninsulated enclosures can be 
used. The outside and inside surfaces 
of encasements should be smooth and 
free of cracks, etc., so they can be 
easily cleaned. Unless the temperature 
of the room in which the tunnel is 
located exceeds 70°F, one inch of 
insulation is sufficient. If the tem- 
perature is around 90°F or more, 
two inches is preferable. Encasements 
should be easily removable to facili- 
tate cleaning. Sufficient access doors 
must be provided or inspection of 
goods when running, and for clean- 
ing and servicing of blowers, motors, 
bearings, etc. Some manufacturers are 
cooling their chocolate coated prod- 
ucts by simply conveying them 
through a cold room, the conveying 
belt not being enclosed at all. While 





Fred W. Greer, upon gradu- 
ating from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology in 1925, 
joined the J. W. Greer Company, 
manufacturers of confectionery 
and bakery machinery. As a ma- 
chine designer, research and de- 
velopment engineer, and chief 
engineer of the Greer Company, 
he has had over twenty-five years’ 
experience with confectionery 
and bakery machinery. Although 
now president of his firm, he is 
still interested in and active along 
research and development lines. 


Rowland Hill is also a Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
engineer, graduating in 1943. 
After several years’ experience 
with other concerns doing design, 
research and experimental work, 
he joined the Greer organization 
early in 1949. He is now in 
charge of the Experimental De- 
partment of the J. W. Greer Com- 


for the packers to handle, and the 
glazed belt re-enters the tunnel with- 
out warming up. 

A “scrap” belt running along the 
bottom of the tunnel is practically a 
necessity. It serves two purposes— 
(1)It continually conveys particles 
of chocolate, etc., which falls off of 
the glazed belt out of the tunnel and 
into a scrap pan, and (2) it supports 
and conveys the glazed belt on its 
return run, thus eliminating much of 
the strain of this belt. Consequently, 
the “life” of the glazed belt is length- 
ened considerably. 

Once it is adjusted for a given set 
of cooling conditions, the well de- 
signed chocolate cooling tunnel with 
proper automatic controls will operate 
unattended. However. when a cooling 
tunnel is run for the first time it 
must be “tuned up” for best cooling 
efficiency. 


from a sanitation point of view it is ~— 





Before running any goods through 








easier to clean, this type practically 
eliminates zone control and conse- 
quently any possibility of accurately controlling air 
velocities, and temperatures. . 


Very little, if any experimental work or research has 
been done so far as can be determined with regard to 
the effect of humidity on the cooling of chocolates. 
Whetther low humidity air (25 to 35%) is better than 
moderate humidity (35 to 50%). or vice versa, seem- 
ingly is not known. It is known, though, that humidities 
much over 45° are harmful to the chocolates and cause 
excessive condensation on cooling coils. If cold chocolates 
come from a tunnel into a packing room with a high 
humidity (over 50%), moisture will probably condense 
on them. From what is known, it indicates that the lower 
the humidity the better. 


“How long should a tunnel be?” This question is quite 
often asked and the answer is usually, “Install one as 
long as your space permits.” Due to the element of time 
involved in the cooling of chocolates, the longer the 
tunnel, the higher the speed at which the conveyor belt 
can be operated, consequently the greater the production. 
With tunnels much less than 60 ft. in length, it is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain a high production of properly 
cooled chocolates. At a ten-foot per minute belt speed, a 
sixty-foot tunnel will provide only six minutes of cooling 
time. This is considered much too short for proper cool- 
ing. (Twenty minutes or more is the minimum for best 
results. ) 


The importance of the bottom cooling of the choco- 
lates is evidenced by the fact that in recent years even 
the connecting table between the cooling tunnel and the 
chocolate coating machine has been made of metal and 
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a cooling tunnel, the speed relation- 
ship between the chocolate coater wire 
belt and the tunnel glazed belt should be checked to make 
certain that the tunnel belt speed is the same as, or slightly 
slower than, the coater belt speed. If this speed relation- 
ship is not right, the bottoms of the coated pieces will 
not be satisfactory. 


The tunnel conveyor drive is usually driven by a line 
shaft from the coater drive. This assures automatic 
synchronization of the tunnel conveyor belt with the 
coater belt at all speeds. Where a cooling tunnel has an 
independent motor drive it must have a variable speed 
device which can be adjusted to give the correct tunnel 
belt speed when the coater speed is changed. 


At each end of the cooling chamber vertically adjust- 
able doors or curtains should be provided and these 
adjusted to just clear the goods, so as to control as 
closely as possible the passage of air. 


The blowers in the cooling tunnel should be started 
as soon as the cooling coil is turned on, and the blowers 
should always be in operation while the cooling coil is 
on. This will help prevent the cooling coil from frost- 
ing up and blocking the passage of air. It is a good 
idea to have cooling tunnel controls wired in such a 
way that the solenoid valve in the liquid line supplying 
refrigerant to the cooling coil cannot be energized until 
the blowers are operating. 


The best speed of operation of the blowers and the 
best damper adjustment can be approximately determined 
before the cooling tunnel is put into production, and 
then the final adjustments made with goods passing 
through the tunnel. The cooling air in the cooling tunnel 
will rise in temperature as it goes through the tunnel 
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GONTROL ARRANGE MENT 


COMPRESSOR CYCLES ON LOW 
PRESSURE CONTROL. 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER 
CONTROLS SOLENOID VALVE. 
REFRIGERANT TEMPERATURE 
IN COOLING COIL MAINTAINED 
AT APPROXIMATELY 32° 





IMPORTANT 
—— 


SENSITIVE BULB MUST BE MOUNTED 
CLOSE TO COIL ON DISCHARGE SIDE 


A-COMPRESSOR 

B-CONDENSOR 

C-SOLENOID VALVE 
D-THERMOSTATIC EXPANSION VALVE 
E-COOLING COIL OR EVAPORATOR 

[H_ | F-FAN OR BLOWER 

G-TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER 
H-EVAPORATOR PRESSURE REGULATOR 








1-LOW PRESSURE CONTROL 








BASIC REFRIGERATION DIAGRAM 


extracting heat from the chocolates. The blowers are 
correctly adjusted for volume output when the air rises 
about 20°F. from the time it leaves the cooling coil until 
it returns again. The cooling coil is set to control the 
temperature of the air leaving the coil at approximately 
40°F. The adjustable baffle which by-passes the air from 
the first section of the tunnel should be adjusted so that 
the temperature of the air below the baffle and around the 
chocolates is between 60° and 68°. The actual ideal 
temperature depends on the chocolates being cooled and 
can only be determined by experience. 

The air volume output of the bunker box blower and 
the booster blower in the opposite end of the tunnel must 
be balanced so there is just enough air moving out of 
the tunnel entrance opening to maintain the desired 
temperature under the baffle. This, of course, will result 
in a similar movement of air into the tunnel at the pack- 
ing table tunnel opening. Air velocities through the main 
cooling section of approximately one thousand feet per 
minute seem to give the best results. 

The thermostatic bulb of the air temperature controller 
should be in the air stream leaving the cooling coil 
where it is at its coldest. The temperature controller 
usually actuates a solenoid valve in the liquid refrigerant 
line to open it and allow refrigerant to flow to the cool- 
ing coil when cooling is required, and to shut this sole- 
noid valve when required air temperature is attained. 
This temperature controller should be set at 40° to 45°F. 

For thinly coated goods 45°F. is probably best and 
for heavily coated goods a temperature nearer 40°F. is 
desirable. This controller is normally all that the cooling 
tunnel operator should have to be concerned with as far 
as the refrigerating system is concerned. 

However, there are a few factors in the refrigerating 
system which contribute considerably to the cooling effi- 
ciency of the tunnel and a brief discussion of them 
follows. 

The cooling coil usually chosen for a chocolate cooling 
tunnel is the fin type. Because of its large heat transfer 
surface, its compactness, and its lower cost, it is better 
than a plain pipe cooling coil. If the space between fins. 
however, is too small, this coil may frost up solid and 
stop the flow of air through the tunnel. The coil must then 
be turned off until it defrosts. 

The cooling coil should have enough cooling capacity 
to carry the tunnel load without the surface temperature 
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of the coil being lower than 32°F. Under this condition 
the coil can operate without frosting. 

Freon refrigerant is recommended above others be- 
cause it is a “safe” refrigerant—it is neither toxic nor 
explosive. 

Where the cooling coil is connected to a large refrige- 
rating system with the suction refrigerant pressures vary- 
ing because of other coils in the system, it is best practice 
to install a suction pressure regulator (commonly called 
a two temperature valve) on the tunnel cooling coil to 
maintain proper pressure. 

The best arrangement for temperature control of the 
air in a cooling tunnel includes a thermostatically ex- 
pansion valve always, the suction pressure regulator if 
required, and a solenoid valve in the refrigerant liquid 
line before the thermostatic expansion valve. The solenoid 
valve is controlled by the thermoswitch which is actuated 
by the air stream of the cooling tunnel. When the thermo- 
switch calls for cold air, the solenoid valve opens and 
allows liquid refrigerant to flow to the coil. If the re- 
frigerating system is fairly well balanced the air tem- 
perature control will be as close as the thermoswitch is 
sensitive. Temperature control is sometimes accomplished 
by means of the pressure regulator alone but this is an 
indirect method for close control and depends on a con- 
stant cooling load and a constant superheat for close 
control, and is not readily adjusted like a thermoswitch. 

A diagrammatic arrangement of a recommended refrig- 
erating system is shown here. 

It is not surprising that in dealing with a complex 
substance such as chocolate, a relatively complicated 
procedure must be followed in properly solidifying it. 
Chocolate cannot be mistreated at any point if it is to 
make its best appearance before the consumer. No cooling 
tunnel can produce satisfactory results unless the choco- 
late coming to it has been properly melted and tempered, 
and correctly handled in the coater. The centers, too, 
which the chocolate is to cover, must be at the correct 
temperature. Upon leaving the tunnel, the chocolate 
coated products should be kept at moderate gyorg 
The cooling process is but one event in the life of * 
chocolate in the making” but a highly important one. if 
the factors mentioned are taken into consideration, and 
provided for in the design of the tunnel, the resulting 
production will be dependable and satisfactory in quality 
and quantity. 
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4 Package Designer 
Looks at the 
“Mickel” Candy 


by KARL BERNHARD 


Lucian Bernhard Studio, New Y ork 


Photographs by Rupy BLeston 


HE vast field of candy bars could be a veritable 

paradise for the package designers of America! No 
other group of popular merchandise, save probably cos- 
metics, presents a similarly wonderful opportunity for 
colorful, imaginative and “mouth-watering” design. Few 
other products have to appeal equally to men, women, 
octogenarians and children at the same time, and to such 
a large extent on the basis of the package. Hardly any 
other group of merchandise is so little backed up by ad- 
vertising, so that virtually every sale is an impulse sale 
determined by the package itself. 

Yet, in looking over the present display of any candy 
counter, one is struck by the lack of inspiration and 
imagination evident in the design, color, and lettering on 
wrappers of nationally known and local products alike. 
(There are exceptions of course!) This is the more sur- 
prising since few other products are sold under as un- 
favorable conditions of lighting, display, surroundings, 
etc. as the candy bar. 

The lack of advertising, the impulse buying, the manner 
of display, these provide strong reasons for the manufac- 
turer to do the utmost in provoking, eye-appealing pack- 
aging for candy bars and low-price candy boxes. 





Most rules of package design never change because the 

human eye never changes. A curved line is more ecye- 

compelling than a straight diagonal. This wrapper is orange, 

with dark blue ovals and “YUMMIE” dark blue on white. 

The unity of composition, the orderly arrangement of all 

essential elements and the free areas would make this 
wrapper stand out anywhere. 
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To let the public see that your product is delicious, the 
package designer has a wealth of devices of color and form. 
Chocolate brown, strawberry pinks, and a pleasant light blue 
background combined with an unusual design element and 


logotype mark “TRICK” as an especially tasty morsel and 
make it easily remembered and recognized. 


One of the reasons for this sad state of design in the 
confectionery field is, at least superficially, undoubtedly 
an economic one. To be sure, the very small margin does 
not permit the use of fancy packaging materials and 
techniques which are used for cosmetics. But this very 
fact makes the employment of the best design even more 
imperative; for it is important to realize that, using the 





The “VIM” wrapper (standard small chocolate bar propor- 
tions) is divided into dark blue and white, with a light red 
CURVED band unifying the two. While the “VIM” could be 
more powerful by occupying the entire width of the wrapper, 
the relatively free white area helps separate the bar from 
the ones competing with it on the counter. A protective free 
area around the trade name is often more important than 
mere size. Legal copy should be well integrated with the 
design. 


same limited number of colors on the same grease-proof 
paper, the experienced package designer knows how to 
achieve a far better appearance than is evident in most 
of today’s candy packages. Undoubtedly many manu- 
facturers think that they can not afford the services of 
a good designer within the budget, and thus turn to the 
local printer for “free” designs. But, take into account 
the great importance of the visual appeal, specifically of 
this product, and you will realize that he cannot well 
afford not to use the best talent available. 

The elements of a good wrapper for candy bars are 
the same as those for any good package, except more so! 
While with most products the consumer is constantly 
being “pre-sold” by advertising, most buying of nickel 
candy is done by the roving-eye method, and the eye 
is caught by: a) the familiar package, or b) the unusually 
attractive. Therefore, your package must have two major 
qualities—it must be rememberable, that is, it must have 
some distinctive device that once seen is not so easily 
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forgotten; and it must have visual impact created by 
clean design, bright color, well proportioned lettering. 
These qualities become even more important when you 
consider the great percentage of children among your 
customers. 

Despite the obviousness of these requirements, the 
majority of wrappers continue to be printed in sick- 
looking combinations of yellow and red, yellow and 
brown, dead greens, dead blues, and similar unappetizing 
colors, and are graced by amateurish lettering and com- 





It is surprising how drab and unappetizing are most small 
packages for jelly beans, jujubs, licorice and similar confec- 
tions that have to appeal mainly to the young. “BEE BOP”, 
in bright red and green with generous areas of white would 
stand out on any counter in any light—and in color and 
design express the frivolous nature of the product. When 
it is advisable to show the actual product on the package, 
as in the case of “Frutees”, a very dark blue, brown or 
black panel and cast shadows will greatly enhance its 
colorfulness. 


monplace design. One of the reasons for this, which 
applies to many products, appears to be that the leaders 
in a field so often score great successes in spite of the 
poorest packaging. While they may be able to afford 
sloppy appearance, for a manufacturer who wants to 
improve his position in this highly competitive field, 
good package design is one sure step toward that goal. 
Just because the margin is so small, just because the 





Aluminum foil, paper backed or plain, is ideal for many 

confections. The attractive sparkle is fully effective, however, 

only when printed in two colors, one of them a light pastel 

shade or white. These two wrappers show the use of the 

initial of the mythical Smith Candy Co. applied as the 

principal decorative element. Suggested two colors are dark 
blue and pink or red and white. 


materials available are limited by cost factors, good de- 
sign is the one flexible element which can greatly increase 
dealer acceptance and saleability of a product without 
virtually affecting the cost per unit! It is due to lack 
of realism that; while employing the best candy makers, 
the best machinery he can get and well-dressed, clean- 
shaven salesmen, rarely does the manufacturer carry 
through by availing himself of the services of a top 
package designer who brings to the problem wide experi- 
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ence, good taste, and an outsider’s fresh point of view. 
It is well to remember that not even the tastiest candy 
bar will have the chance to please the public palate if it 
has not first pleased the public eye! 

As for an established product that looks out of date, 
it is never too late (and never too early!) to change 
the package for the sake of improving appearance. The 
advantages of such an improvement will likely more 
than make up for any loss of recognition, especially when 
the change of design is exploited promotion-wise to 
jobbers, dealers and the public. 

The illustrations accompanying this article are purely 
imaginary. They represent some of the ideas expressed 
above, and may or may not find direct application to 
the particular problems of the reader. It is hoped, at any 
rate, that these illustrations will help the reader visualize 
some of the basic principles of good package design. 


Editors Note: This article was written before the 
present shortages of cellophane, foil, and other pack- 
aging materials had developed. With the materials 
situation as it is now, design ingenuity is even 
more important, and this article more timely. 


Dr. Stroud Jordan Award 
Presented to James A. King 





James A. King, of 

Nulomoline division of 

American Molasses 
Company. 





The American Association of Candy Technologists 
makes the first presentation of the Stroud Jordan Award 
to a former colleague of Dr. Jordan’s, James A. King. 

This award, established in commemoration of the work 
and contributions to the Confectionery industry made 
by Dr. Stroud Jordan, is presented to the person who 
has made an outstanding contribution in the field ef 
candy technology. Prof. Kathryn Langwill, who was 
associated with Dr. Jordan for many years will make the 
presentation on June 5th, at the National Confectioners’ 
Association convention in Chieago. 

In January Mr. King was tendered a testimonia din- 
ner in New York by the Association of Manufacturers of 
Confectionery and Chocolate of New York, for his many 
years of untiring and unselfish service to the industry. 

It is fitting that Mr. King receive the first award made 
by the Association. 
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candy making 


lor the beginner: 
Lesson \ 


by ALFRED E. LEIGHTON 
Consulting Food Chemist & Candy Technologist 


FUDGE AND FUDGE MAKING 


| goers is another example of a controlled grain con- 
fection, delightful in nature and characteristics when 
properly made. There are many do’s and don’ts in the 
making of fudge, if good results are to be obtained. 
Many of the factors that yield a good fondant, as outlined 
in previous lessons, operate, with some modifications, in 
the making of fudge. Good fudge will possess a pleasant 
milk flavor, have a fine grained texture, and be what 
the candy maker means, when he says of a candy, that 
“it has good eating quality.” 

The characteristics mentioned owe their presence to 
the processes of manufacture, and the nature of the in- 
gredients used. 

The Ingredients: and the Purpose of Each. Broadly 
they are sugar, corn syrup, milk and fat. The milk may 
be sweetened-condensed, or evaporated. Dairy cream is 
sometimes used for the dual purpose of providing flavor 
and a source of fat. Dairy butter as such is also a double 
purpose ingredient, and enters into the composition of 
some fudges. At times whipped egg albumen-sugar-corn 
syrup combinations, (called frappes by the candy maker) 
and also basic fondant enter into the processes of manu- 
facture. The two latter are not strictly different ingredi- 
ents, but treated forms of regular items which produce 
definite and desirable results because of the characteristics 
developed by processing. Sugar is primarily the grain 
producer as always, and is the principal ingredient. Oc- 
casionally brown sugars enter the formulas as ingredients 
in some commercial preparations when due regard is 
paid to the presence of some invert sugar which they 
contain, and which may have a tendency to slow up 
desired graining. In chocolate fudge, chocolate liquor 
(bitter chocolate) and or cocoa powder, are used as 
flavor ingredients, with or without a little vanillin to 
boost the effect. Corn syrup as always is employed for 
the purpose of controlling grain formation—not sup- 
pressing it entirely as is done for some candy items, but 
just for slowing it up so that it takes on the desired 
nature and size. Corn syrup in this instance also serves 
another useful purpose in cutting down the over-all 
sweetness of fudge, due to the preponderance of sugar in 
the composition. 

Fat as such, provides some lubrication and ease in 
cutting pieces to size. When fats such as dairy butter are 
used they bring flavor with them. Dairy cream provides 
butter fat as well as milk solids when it becomes part of 
the formula. Any whole milk product, regardless of the 
form, when used for making fudge, provides its quota 
of butter fat. Vegetable fats such as coconut oil, hy- 
drogenated cottonseed and peanut oils are used in fudge 
making as economy items. They are bland as a result 
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of refining—they do not contribute any flavor value 
to the confections into which they enter other than to 
help bring out flavors already there. This they do by 
increasing the lingering effect in the mouth when pieces 
are being consumed. 

Milk. Mention has been made in the text, of milk and 
its invariable use in one form or another in typical fudge 
formulations. Of the three most frequently used milk 
products in fudge making, not every one can be used 
with equal ease. The cooking facilities existing in any 
plant practically restrict the candy maker in his choice. 
Only those forms that can be blended most easily into 
the body of the cooking mixture should be used, to 
avoid trouble. The resistance to flowing, or viscosity as 
it is technically called, is a leading property that governs 
the selection of milk product type, under any given set 
of conditions. Cream with its higher butter fat content 
will yield more flavor than either a straight evaporated 
or sweetened condensed milk. Within the limits of vis- 
cosity therefore, seen in properly processed milks, we 
notice the ease with which they cook in. The following 
table setting forth the usual chemical composition of 
milks, illustrates the points brought out. The thoughtful 
student will, by comparing the figures given for water, 
milk solids, sugar and butter fat, see some reason for the 
employment of a specific form of milk in a given fudge 
formula. 


Usual Composition of Milks by Type 
Con- 
Light Evaporated Sweetened Pre 
Market milk Cream 20% Milk Condensed (skim) 
Water 87-88% 73.0% 70-72.0% 28.0% 28.0% 
Sugar 0. 0. 0. 42.0% 42.0% 
(Sucrose) 
Non-fat 
Milk solids 8.5% 7.0% 20-22.0% 21.5% 30.0% 
Butter fat 3.5% 20.0% 8.0% 8.5% 0. 


Manufacturing Methods. Before describing these at 
any length, the student should consider the make-up of 
some typical fudge formulas that are given below. They 
are not exhaustive by any means, but they are illustrative. 


Some Typical Fudge Formulas 


#1 #2 #3 #4 
Sugar 7% lbs. 7% lbs. 7 Ibs. 10lbs. 8 ozs. 
Corn Syrup 4 l\bs. 4 Ilbs.,5o0zs. 4 Ibs. 3lbs., 8 ozs. 
Sw. Cond. Milk 5%lbs. 5 Ibs.,50zs. 5% ]1bs. 3 1bs. cream 
2 lbs., 10 ozs. * 
Hard Fat 2% lbs. 1 Ib. 2 Ibs. 120z. 
Fondant 5% lbs. 5 Ibs.,50zs. 6%|bs. 4]bs., 62s. 
Vanillin 1/S5o0z. 1/50z. 10 drops 1/5oz. 
oil bitter 
almond. 
Nuts or fruits — 1% lbs. V% lb. 
Choc. liquor —_ cherry 
pieces 
(drained) 
Glycerine 8 ozs. 8 ozs. 8-ozs. 8 ozs. 


*Evaporated milk. 


Salt up to 1/5 ounce in any of the formulas above is optional. 


Glycerine appears in every formula given, and its purpose 
is to retard the drying out of the confection. Fudges 
have a tendency to dry out with age, and become hard 
due to loss of moisture among other things. Fudges con- 
taining frappes, which therefore have been aerated, are 
inclined to dry out more quickly. Glycerine has the 
property of attracting and holding water unto itself, 
hence its inclusion is an advantage. Formulas do not 
vary to any appreciable extent—the quality of the in- 
gredients can be stepped up as desired. Butter can be 
used in place of hard fat substituting 1.1/5th. pound 
for each pound of hard fat. Cream and or evaporated 
milk can be used in place of sweetened condensed milk— 
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These articles started 
with the October 1950 
issue of The Manufactur- 
ing Confectioner. 

This series is designed 
exclusively for the begin- 
ner to better his under- 
standing of the function 
of ingredients and the 
“whys” of candy making. 
The course has been pre- 
pared by Alfred Leighton, 
consulting food chemist 
and candy technologist. 








the quality of the candy would be up-graded by so doing, 
but extra sugar would be called for to the extent of 2. lbs 
approximately for every 5. lbs of sweetened condensed 
milk substituted. The formula so altered would lack a 
little in milk solids also (if much cream is used) which 
could be made up by a few extra pounds of evaporated 
milk. In large plants where it is desired to make econom- 
ically priced items and where the cooking facilities pro- 
vide steam-jacketted kettles skim condensed milk may be 
part of a formula. This item however lacks butter fat 
so its use calls for extra hard fat to make up for the 
deficiency. 

Production. Where the facilities exist for volume manu- 
facturing, modern procedures call for the use of master 
mixes. These are prepared by bringing most of the in- 
gredients together namely sugar, corn syrup, condensed 
milk and fatty ingredients, mixing and blending them, 
under the influence of gentle heat. Sometimes, a machine 
known as an homogeniser is used to make a good blend. 
The homogeniser is broadly speaking, a pump which 
forces the mixture through very narrow orifices or 
spaces, sometimes between revolving plates, that exert 
a sort of shearing action on the ingredients and break 
them down, especially the fat globules, into small sizes, 
very evenly distributed throughout the mass. The result 
is a smooth non-separating mixture which can be cooked 
with ease in a steam-jacketted kettle. The master mix is 
an economical multi-batch procedure, for it is just as 
easy to weigh or meter measure, sufficient material for 
twenty or thirty batches, as it is to weigh only enough 
for one. After blending, the master mix is drawn on to 
supply the kettles for each batch to be cooked. The cook- 
ing proceeds and when the predetermined temperature 
has been reached items such as frappe and fondant are 
added and blended in after the heat has been shut off, 


flavor added and the mixture allowed to cool somewhat. 


It is then run onto slabs to set, solidify, and be scored 
for cutting. 

The steam-jacketted kettle permits the use of a sweet- 
ened condensed milk as a source of milk solids, whether 


a master mix is made or not. Where the cooking is done 


over gas or open fire, as in small kitchens associated with 
retail establishments, evaporated milks have to be used 
because they are thinner, and blend in more easily than 
the heavier more viscous sweetened condensed milks. 
The attempt to use the condensed milks under such cir- 
cumstances is’ an open invitation to scorching, burnt 
specks, and dark colored candy that is most unattractive, 
regardless of how vigorous the stirring may be. A skilled 
candy maker can do it, but the results do not warrant 
the extra care and precautions that have to be taken, ex- 
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cept in an emergency. When evaporated milk is being 
added separately to a warm batch it should be poured 
in gradually, to prevent curdling. Some operators like 
to use small amounts of neutraliser to combine with any 
excessive acidity that may be present in the milk. Such 
substances as Ammonium Carbonate, Sodium Citrate, or 
Sodium Phosphate all USP grade can be used for the 
purpose at the rate of 1/5th of an ounce for each gallon 
(9 lbs) of evaporated milk used. The neutraliser is first 
dissolved in a little water and then added either to the 
milk as such, or it can be added to the cooking batch 
immediately before the milk. 

A similar method of working in vogue, consists of 
melting the fat ingredient, adding sugar (fine crystal for 
quick and easy solubility in minimum amounts of moist- 
ure) corn syrup, and milk stirring to blend while the 
mass is being heated gently. The temperature is raised 
after complete solution of the sugars and the cooking 
completed at 240 degrees or thereabouts depending on 
the formula. It is then permitted to cool to 200 degrees, 
fondant added (if called for in the formula) together 
with flavor. The mass is then stirred to blend in the added 
ingredients, then finally poured onto greased slabs, tin 
or aluminum trays. The batch will grain speedily as it 
sets. While still plastic it is marked off into squares with 
any suitable cutter, left to cool, and cut or broken to 
size when cold. The fondant seeds the batch and starts the 
grain formation wherever it is used. As students will 
recall, fondant has a fine grained structure and will 
cause the whole batch to grain in the same way as itself. 
It must, however, be added at the right time: when the 
mass is not so hot that it will cause the fondant to melt 
completely, and lose its crystalline body. 

Frappe has been mentioned and described as an 88 
albumen-sugar-corn syrup combinations. It is prepare 
by heating the sugar and corn syrup to about 240 to 242 
degrees, cooled to lower than 160, and then poured over 
or mixed with egg albumen and whipped to the highest 
peak which the mixture can assume on whipping. Oc- 
casionally, invert sugar makes up part of the formula to 
retard drying. The sugar mixture is cooled to below the 
coagulating temperature of egg white before it is added 
to it, and by so doing when the egg white does coagulate 
more slowly as a result of heat—it has captured and 
imprisoned the air bubbles that have been whipped into 
the mass. Within recent times vegetable albumens under 
proprietary names have entered the market and are 
available to the candy maker for use in place of egg 
albumen, wholly or in part. Some candy makers like 
these vegetable albumens very much. When frappe is 
added to a batch of fudge it will impart a certain volume 
of air which is distributed through the mixture as it is 
blended in. This serves to lighten the color of the batch 
(because the frappe is snow white) and at the same time 
the distributed air decreases the density of the mass. 
The presence of frappe in any fudge is not always an 
unmixed blessing because it is apt to cause more rapid 
drying-out of the fudge. However, the use of invert sugar 
in the frappe, and other moisture loving agents like 
glycerine in the fudge, help to delay the onset of dryness. 
When fudge is consumed quickly, the lightness in texture, 
is an appreciated characteristic by the consumer. 


A Few Do’s and Don’ts In Fudge Making 

Do.—Use fine sugar if at all possible; it dissolves faster 
in small quantities of water, thereby lessening overall 
cooking time, cooking inversion, color development 
and stickiness. 

Do.—Use an 80-sugar, 20-corn syrup, make-up for fond- 
ant used in fudge making, cooked to about 244 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 
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Don’t..-Add fondant to cooked syrup when it is too hot 
—the heat will melt the fondant too completely; 
thereby destroying its fine grain structure, producing 
coarseness and spottiness through clumping of grain 
formations. 

Don’t.—Cool fudge on iron slabs with running water 
during cooling— 

Don’t.—Use too cold a table for cooling because heat 
in the candy migrates from table surface to candy sur- 
face, and causes spotting due to unequalised cooling. 
(Note. Some candy makers cool fudge on greased 
manilla paper, under which some sugar crystals are 
sprinkled to prevent sticking of paper to table. The 
tables can be wood-topped, which provides gradual and 
slow cooling effects. There is nothing wrong with that 
practice). 


Practical Exercises in Fudge Making 


Assemble and have ready, equipment as outlined in 
earlier lessons. Have the following supplies in readiness. 
Sugar, corn syrup, evaporated milk (canned) salt butter, 
vanilla flavor, unsweetened chocolate. 


Vanilla Fudge. Tare top of boiler and weigh the fol- 
lowing into it:—1 lb. fine crystal sugar; 11 ounces 
evaporated milk; *4 ounce salt butter. Weigh off sepa- 
rately 54% ounces Corn Syrup (Karo—red label) and 
keep this on one side until needed. Warm top boiler con- 
taining weighed ingredients over gentle flame, stirring 
continuously until dissolved. Add the corn syrup in the 
manner previously described in earlier lessons, allowing 
the heat to warm and thin the syrup to obtain good 
drainage. Mix and blend—don’t boil until solution of 
sugar is complete. Raise temperature to 240 to 242 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, stirring from time to time. Remove from 
heat when temperature is reached, and permit to cool to 
110 degrees Fahrenheit, add 1 teaspoonful vanilla and 
beat until the mixture thickens up, loses its gloss, and 
takes on the surface appearance previously seen when 
making fondant. Pour on to greased paper or cookie sheet 
with bars arranged rectangularly so that when the fudge 
is poured it will fill the space up to the bar height. The 
pan sides can be scraped out and scrapings added to 
mass between the bars. Cool, and while still soft enough 
score and mark off into squares with the spatula edge. 
When cold, remove bars and break into pieces at the 
scored marks. 


Chocolate Fudge. Using the same equipment as in 
vanilla fudge making—weigh off: Sugar 1 lb. Corn 
syrup 4 ounces, salt butter 14 ounce, unsweetened choc- 
olate (Super market item) 2 ounces, vanilla 1 teaspoonful. 
Repeat the fudge exercise as described under vanilla 
fudge—follow the same directions. The chocolate may 
be added together with the other ingredients and all 
warmed up and blended together—corn syrup and vanilla 
are both added as before, and at the same stages in the 
fudge making. Cook to 238°F. this time. Pouring and 
finishing as under vanilla fudge. 


Next Installment will deal with Caramel Making. 





Previous CHAPTERS 
October 1950—Assembling Equipment, materials 
November 1950—Definitions of familiar terms 
December 1950—Butterscotch Squares 
January 1951—Fondant Making 
February 1951—Basic Fondant 
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Seated: Philip P. Gott, Victor H. Gies, Neal V. Diller. Standing: 
Theodore Stempfel, Frak K. Gleason, O. W. Johnson William R. 


NCA Names a 
Convention Committees 


National Confectioners’ Association have an- 
nounced a tentative program for their 1951 conven- 
tion to be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, June 
3-7. On Sunday will be the regular get-together 
party, Monday the gold tournament and at noon the 
opening of the Confectionery Industries Exposition. 
The opening of the convention will be at 10 o'clock 
Tuesday and the sessions will carry through Thurs- 
day. Victor H. Gies, vice president of Mars, Inc., 
Chicago, will be general chairman. Mr. Gies was 
program chairman of the 1949 convention, is a NCA 
director, chairman of the Distribution Committee, 
and one of six men serving on a joint educational 
committee of manufacturers. Frank K. Gleason, E. J. 
Brach & Sons, Chicago, is program chairman. 
D. P. O’Connor, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New York 
is chairman of the Exposition Committee. The ex- 
position will open on Monday, June 4th and close 
Thursday, June 7th. 

Neal V. Diller, Nutrine Candy Co., Chicago will 
head the Dinner Dance Committee; O. W. Johnson, 
Callerman Co., Chicago, is chairman of the Golf 
Tournament Committee with R. J. Iverson, Nutrine 
Candy Co., Chicago, as co-chairman. Mrs. Julia 
Stevens, Steven Candy Kitchens, Chicago, is chair- 
man of the Ladies Entertainment Committee. Max 
L. Gartner, Fascination Candy Co., Chicago, is 
chairman of the Sunday Get-Together Committee 
and Frank H. Hanscom, Walter H. Johnson Candy 
Co., Chicago, is Housing Committee Chairman. 

John R. Hadfield has resigned as publicity director 
of Council on Candy of the association. 





December 1950 Confectionery 
Dollar Sales Up 


Dollar sales of confectionery manufacturers in 
December were about nine percent above December 
a year ago, according to preliminary figures of the 
Census Bureau. Package goods and bulk goods 
houses reported increases of 16 percent and 15 per- 
cent, while the increases reported by bar goods and 
general line houses were not so pronounced. Al- 
though poundage sales in general declined slightly 
from the last year’s level, an increase of seven per- 
cent in poundage sales were reported by package 
goods houses. 
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COCONUT NEWS & PREVIEWS 


By Charles B. de Maya and Max E. Ruehrmund 
Mgr. Franklin Baker Laboratories Mgr. Franklin Baker Industrial Service Laboratory 


Loan ananenanenamenenanndl 





COCONUT SUPPLY CABLE 


San Pablo, Republic of the Philippines. High-quality, tree-ripened Coconut continues 
in good supply. Monthly exports continue at twice pre-war levels. The outlook for 
the coming months is optimistic. 





CREAMED COCONUT IN TAFFY AND KISSES 


A new flavor—improving and at the same time money-saving development in taffy and 
kisses is to replace your lubricants with Creamed Coconut on a pound—for—pound 
basis. In any flavor of taffy or kisses, their stand-up qualities are remarkably 
improved when made with Creamed Coconut. 





CHOCOLATE-—COCONUT TRUFFLES 


An extra—high-—quality truffle can be made with a blend of dark sweet chocolate and 
Creamed Coconut with sweetened condensed milk. Tender-—Fresh Coconut can be added 
with chopped fruits or nuts. For further information on this formula or for formulas 
for a wide variety of coconut candy pieces, contact the Franklin Baker Laboratories. 





CONSUMER DEMAND 





During the first 45 days of 1951 the consumer demand for coconut maintained the 
unprecedented levels set last year. Confectioners, as well as bakers, cracker and 
biscuit manufacturers, and the ice cream industry all report a heavy demand for 
coconut items by American families. Particularly noted was the demand for coconut 
in all forms by children. 


CAST BUTTER CREAMS 


These old-time volume sellers can be even better when Creamed Coconut is used to 
flavor the Coconut pieces. This versatile formula can be cast in many forms, egg or 
animal shapes, cream corn. 





BLUE RIBBON AWARD 





The city of San Pablo, Republic of the Philippines, recently awarded the Franklin 
Baker Coconut Company a blue-ribbon award as the most sanitary industrial plant in 
the city. The maintenance of the highest sanitary standards is only one of the 
reasons this Franklin Baker plant is the most modern coconut processing operation in 
the world. For further information on the rigid inspections that coconut is 
subjected to as it is processed, read the story of "The 5lst Coconut" on the 
following page. 


DO YOU KNOW 
THE SECRET OF 
THE SIS COCONUT ? 


See next page ie 





THE SECRET OF THE 5ist COCONUT 
And How It Can Help You Achieve More Uniform Quality in Your Coconut Candy Pieces 


To turn out candies that are always uniformly good— 
batch after batch, day after day—you have to have 
ingredients that are always uniformly high in quality, 
ingredients that never vary, never slip below par. 

This is particularly important in the case of coconut. 
For coconut has a tremendous effect not only on the 
flavor of candy, but on its texture, color, consistency, 
moisture content and absorption of syrup. 

Unfortunately, Nature does not make every coconut a 
paragon of perfection. There are bound to be variations 
and imperfections in every harvest. 

That is why the story of the 51st coconut is so im- 
portant. It is the story of a test—the first of many tests 
carried out by the largest coconut-processing plant in 
the world—to insure that the coconut it offers you will 
always be of the uniform high quality required for fine 
candymaking. 

Let’s begin at the beginning .. . 


Protection Starts Early 


When tree-ripened coco- 
nut is harvested, it is hur- 
ried directly to the proc- 
essing plant, located in 
the middle of the Philip- 
pine coconut groves. 


An average of 750,000 

coconuts arrive per day 

—some in carabao carts, 

somein twin basketsslung 

over ponies’ backs, most 

of them in modern trucks. 

But however they ‘are 

transported, the nuts are 

always covered with tar- 

paulins or palm leaves, according to strict plant rules, 
so they won’t crack in the hot tropical sun. 


The trucks and carts are weighed and then back up to 
loading platforms where workers count the nuts into 
sacks, fifty to a sack. The 51st coconut is set aside. 


The 5ist Coconut 


This coconut is not only a 
counter... but, more im- 
portant, a test sample. It 
is opened and undergoes 
a rigid inspection. If it is 
green, rotted, cracked, or 
in any way off-quality, 
the whole group is re- 
checked extra-carefully. 


If all the 51st coconuts 
in a load are sound, the 
load is accepted. Growers 
are paid by a formula 

based on the weight of the load plus the number of nuts. 
There is a premium for larger, heavier nuts because they 
offer the finest meat. 


Hand-counting (instead of simply dumping the load 
onto a scale for mass-weighing) offers other advantages, 
too. Every single coconut receives a quick inspection 
by a practiced eye during the unloading. 

The nuts are handled more gently; and when the bags 
are stacked by hand, there is plenty of room between the 
nuts for aeration. Thus, from the very beginning, every 
care is taken to protect the quality of the coconut 
destined for candymaking. 


Processing Begins—Inspection Continues 


Processing begins as soon as possi- 
ble to catch the flavor at its peak 
and seal it in so the coconut will 
retain its true, natural freshness. 
The bags are emptied onto a 
conveyor belt and the nuts ride 
into carts which hold 300. Each 
cart goes to a sheller. 
With a sharp, chisel-like knife, 
the sheller starts an opening in 
the shell. Then, quickly, his prac- 
ticed knife pries away the rest of 
the shell. He inspects the shelled 
nuts for soft spots, and slides the good nuts down a tile 
chute to the parers. 
The parers peel the thin brown skin off the nuts with 
a special curved parer’s knife. They, too, inspect for de- 
fects before sending the nuts on their way on another 
conveyor. 
Only the meat which passes these careful inspections 
is accepted for washing, shredding, and final processing. 


One of the Many Franklin Baker “Secrets” 


The story of the 51st coconut and the part it plays in 
the early stages of processing is just one of the many 
“secrets” of Franklin Baker quality-control . . . just one 
of the many reasons why Franklin Baker Coconut is the 
finest coconut that money can buy. 


Because constant checks are applied to every step, 
you can be sure that every batch of Franklin Baker 
Coconut will always be of uniformly high quality —qual- 
ity that will help you make uniformly fine candy. 
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How about your production prob- 

lems? Starting new pieces? Devel- 

oping old ones? Whatever your 

problem, the Franklin Baker Lab- 
oratories are at your service. Call or write us today. 
Franklin Baker, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR COCONUT, FRANKLIN BAKER DIVISION, Generat Foops corP., HOBOKEN, N. J. 
A type of coconut for every confectionery need. Complete line includes the following famous brands: 


Gem Philippine Coconut (10 varieties) 
Tender-Fresh Coconut (4 varieties) 





Golden Toasted Coconut (7 varieties) 
Baker’s Creamed Coconut (2 varieties) 
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HE PROGRAM for the Fifth Annual Production Con- 

ference has been completed. The Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturing Confectioners’ Association who sponsor these 
production conferences at Lehigh each year have an- 
Be nced the dates of April 26th through 27th at the 
Hotel Betlehem, Pa. For reservations write to secretary 
of the association, Mr. Harry H. Rohrer, P. O. Box 163, 


Hans Dresel, conference com- 
mittee chairman announces 
the program for the fiith an- 
nual production conference of 
the PMCA at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, April 26th and 27th. 


Elizabeth, Penn., or to Hans Dresel, Chairman of the 
Conference, 15 Lombard Street, Philadeilhis 47, Penn. 
The conference is designed for production personnel suc h 
as superintendents, foremen and assistants, as well as 
management. The conference program follows: 


Thursday, April 26th 


MODERATOR: Philip Wunderle, Ill, Ph Wunderle, 
Philadelphia, Chairman, Executive Committee, PMCA. 
Registration 

Introductory Remarks. C. R. Kroekel, president, 
Kroekel-Oetinger, Inc., chairman, Research Commit- 
tee, PMCA 

Research and Industria! Progress. Dr. H. A. Neville, 
Director, Institute of Research, Lehigh University. 
Ingredient and Process effect on Candy Characteris- 
tics. James A. King, Nulomoline Division of American 
Molasses Co. 

Applying Time and Motion Principles practically. 
Morris L. Wurman, vice president, General Plants 
Manager, Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 

Rec ess 

Quality Control. Dr. J. M. Juran, professor of Man- 
agement Engineering, New York University. 
Discussion 

The Dairy Products you use. Ray W. Myklesby, 
Supervisor of Laboratories, Land O'Lakes Creameries, 
Inc. 

Lunch (to be served on the campus) 

Chocolate Cooling Tunnels. Fred W. Greer, presi- 
dent, J. W. Greer Co. 

The Adaptation of Manufacturing Procedure to the 
Packaging, Shipping and Shelf Life requirements of 
Pectin Confectioners’ Jellies. L. Cletus Gallagher, 
sales manager, Industrial Division, Products Depart- 
ment, California Fruit Growers Exchange. 

Recess 

Pooling Ideas in the Candy Industry. V. R. Ciccone, 
Asst. Works Manager, Charms Co. 

Reuse of Trimmings Symposium. 

MopERATOR: W. H. Childs* Armour & Co.; V. R. 
Ciccone, Charms Co.; Charles Carilli, Edgar P. Lewis 
& Co. 

Discussion 

Adjournment 

The Pennsylvania Manufacturing Confectioner’s As- 
sociation Dinner (Dress informal), Hotel Bethlehem, 
Pa. Hans Dresel, representative, Felton Chemical Co., 
chairman, Fifth Annual Production Conference. An- 
thony J. Napolitan, Buttonwood Candies, president 
of the association. 


for March, 1951 


Address—Philip P. Gott, President, National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. 


Friday, April 27th 


MODERATOR: Mark J. Heidelberger, Heidelberger 
Confectionery Co., first vice president, PMCA. 
9:00 a.m.—Fats, Oils, Hard Butters. G. F. Becker, sales man- 
ager, New England Division, E. F. Dres & Co., Ine. 
9:30 a.m.—How to Extend Shelf Life in Confections. Justin J. 
Alikonis, chief chemist, Paul F. Beich Co. 
10:00 a.m.—Discussion 
10:30 a.m.—Studies on the Tempering of Chocolate. Dr. Nelson 
Easton, Asst. Professor of Chemistry, Lehigh Uni- 
versity. 
11:00 a.m.—Recess 
11:45 a.m.—Effect of Raw Material Quality on the Quality of 
Finished Chocolate Coating. Dr. R. F. Korfhage, 
Chief Chemist, Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolate 
Co., Inc. 
5 a.m.—Chocolate Discussion 
p-m.—Lunch (Luncheon will be served on the campus) 
p.m.—Round Table Discussion. Directed by James A. King. 
5 p.m.—Recess 
p.m.—Adjournment 


*Mr. Childs is also Technical Editor for The Manu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, and is author of the pamphlet, 


“Modern Methods of Candy Scrap Recovery” 





Boldeman Chocolate Co. 
Installs Bulk Sugar Handling 


A bulk sugar handling system was recently placed 
in operation by the Boldemann Chocolate Company 
of San Francisco. The system was designed by the 
firm’s engineer in collaboration with Thomas D. 
Rawlings, general manager. 

Under the new arrangement bulk sugar is de- 
livered to the Company’s freight handling dock i 
inclosed metal trucks, and by means of a scroll con- 
veyor is carried to the hopper erected at the floor 
level of the dock and from there is hoisted by bucket 
elevator to the third floor where another scroll con- 
veyor carries the sugar back over a large storage 
bin on the second floor. It then travels by gravity 
flow to the sugar mill on the first floor. According 
to Oscar Boldeman Jr., President of the firm, the 
new system was devised to simplify the handling of 
their sugar requirements. Under the former method 
the sacked sugar was unloaded from motor trucks 
onto pallets and conveyed to the freight elevator 
and then hoisted to the desired point in that man- 
ner, a system that required considerable manpower 
and consumed much time. “With the conveyor 
system,” Mr. Boldemann stated, “we are able to 
unload and deposit in the storage bin the equivalent 
of 300 sacks in 35 minutes, a saving of more than an 
hour over the former method. There are other econ- 
omies in eliminating the loss of sugar remaining 
in empty bags as well as the reduced base price on 
bulk deliveries. 





Research on Dental Caries Released 

The U. S. Department of Commerce has just re- 
leased “Results of German Caries Research During 
1939-1944." Dental Caries, while definitely a “disease 
of civilization,” is the result of so many causative 
factors that no single approach can be considered 
a cure-all. Of particular interest is the conclusion 
reached by a number of researchers that sugar does 
not appear in itself to further tooth decay through 
metabolic changes. The formation of a tooth film 
permitting rapid fermentation and consequent decay 
was however attributed to yeast dough, so sum- 
marizes the reviewer of the treatise. 
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George S. Perkins, chief engineer 
National Equipment Co., gives 





The Story of the 
Mogul and Depositor 


before the AACT meeting 
held at M.I.T. on February 13th. 


HE ONLY MOGUL which was known up to around 

the year 1915 was the Model A wood Mogul, which 
was not fully automatic in operation since there was no 
positive means of automatically feeding the trays into 
the depositor. An operator had to be used at that point. 
The dumping arrangement of that machine was obsolete 
and it was the type of dumper which smashed soft cen- 
ters because the dumper dropped the centers and starch 
several feet. 

There were quite a few refinements on the first Steel 
Mogul, including a more improved dumping arrange- 
ment and studier construction which was possible with 
metal frames. 

I am going into some detail because I feel that the 
questions that you will ask me will be along the lines of 
what improvements we have made in our latest Mogul 
as against the first steel Mogul which was most generally 
used throughout the industry. 

At the present time, there are almost a thousand old 
type wood and steel Moguls still in use. Naturally, 
people want to know what is different in the newest ma- 
chine which we call—the Model M-100 Mogul—as against 
the old machines which they are now using. I am going 
to go into detail, giving the dominant points of improve- 
ment. 

First of all, 1 want to let you know that the new Model 
M-100 Mogul is constructed along the lines which would 
accommodate speeds of more trays per minute than previ- 
ous models. Right here I want to say that the speed of 
any Mogul in trays per minute depends entirely on how 
many deposits are made in each. The depositing can be 
made at any speed up to 80 to 100 per minute. 

For example: with 8 rows in a tray and depositing 
at 80 per minute would produce 10 trays per minute with 
single row pump bar. This capacity in trays per minute 
can be increased by using a double row pump bar, or 
4 deposits per tray. The capacity then in trays per minute 
would jump to 15 or 16.—The depositing speed being cut 
to about 60, and so on, with triple and quadruple row 
pump bars. 

Along the same lines, although the Model M-100 
Mogul is operated at a speed of 15, 16 and 17 trays per 
minute, even up to 18 trays per minute on some kinds of 
candy, we can very easily see where, with certain refine- 
ments, particularly in the feeding and take-off of the 
trays, it will not be long before our Model M-100 Mogul 
would generally be run around this speed, if so desired. 
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The first big hurdle is the cleaning. I have been told 
time and again by our customers that our new Model 
M-100 Mogul, with the Thoroclean Sieve, gives much 
better cleaning at 17 trays per minute than we were able 
to secure with the old Moguls at 10 trays per minute. 
The Thoroclean Sieve arrangement has accomplished 
that purpose. 

Another very great difficulty which the old steel Mogul 
presented was getting the sieve section out for cleaning. 
That was a major operation in the early steel Mogul. 
With the new Model M-100 Mogul and Thoroclean Sieve, 
the brush lined sections can be removed and replaced 
with a clean set. All of the work of removing and replac- 
ing the brush-lined section can be done at the delivery 
end of the sieve without the use of any tools, in a few 
minutes. 

Here I want to mention one of the greatest improve- 
ments in the Mogul Department, i.e. the Hydro-Seal pump 
bar. However, the Hydro-Seal pump bar today is a greatly 
improved piece of equipment over the first ones made in 
1941. The main body is made of a sanitary metal with 
stainless steel piston. The construction of the cutoff bar 
is such as to allow the material to enter easily and use 
the benefit of the gravity pressure in the tank to keep the 
channels full at all times. This allows for more accurate 
depositing and also for handling heavier and thicker mix- 
tures, some of which could not be handled in previous 
types of pump bars. 

The improvements on the new National Steel Mogul 
are: An entire unit built with extra heavy cast iron 
frames and enclosed in heavy steel covers with chromed 
accessories and large doors for easy access to moving 
parts of machine. Machine equipped with ball bearings 
sealed against starch. Steel chain of heavy construction 
specially manufactured for this purpose used for elevator 
buckets. Sprockets also specially constructed for this 
chain. Elevator buckets increased in size and changed 
in construction for greater starch carrying capacity nec- 
essary when operating machines at higher speeds. Speed 
up of elevator buckets for still greater starch supply and 
perfect filling of starch boards. 

The scrapers equipped with heavy steel chain are now 
so constructed that they will eliminate the building up of 
starch on inside frames of Mogul. Cut sprockets are used 
in conjunction with the scraper chain to eliminate starch 
building up on them. These sprockets are now larger in 
diameter to handle more starch with scrapers. For the 
runways also a special type of heavy steel chain is used. 
Sprockets for these are also of special design to run in 
starch. Gear box for changing of speeds has been moved 
to outside of machine frame making space within the ma- 
chine for easier handling of sieve and scrapers. Shift 
lever for sliding gear is located on end of Mogul within 
easy reach for depositor operator. The clutch arrange- 
ment has been eliminated on the Mogul and replaced by 
push button units having start-stop-and jog-buttons. 
Machines equipped with either standard or explosion- 
proof type motors. 

If explosion-proof type motors used, machine will be 
wired accordingly to comply with Underwriters specifica- 
tions. Push buttons will be of explosion-proof type, as 
well as controls. New printer arrangement with smooth- 
acting cams which are balanced and operated with roller 
bearing cam followers set for double printing. All the 
gears and gear lever for the printer on the early models 
has been eliminated. New printer head installed for im- 
proved printing—Very much heavier than previous 
models. Heavier printer cam shaft installed, having heavy 
support on outside of frame for smoother operation. 
Harmonic motion device operating in oil is one of the 


(Please turn to page 52) 
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The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S 


Candy 
Clinic 








The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experi- 
enced superintendents in the candy industry. Some samples 
represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other 
samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this 
impartial criticism of their candies, thus availing them- 
selves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one 
of these samples may be yours. This series of frank criti- 
cisms on well-known branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclu- 
sive features of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


J 
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Assorted Chocolates Up 


Code 3B51 
Assorted Chocolates 
1 lb. for 69c 


(Vurchased in a chain drug store, 
New York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two layer telescope type, white 
paper top printed in purple. Cellulose 
wrapper. 

Appearance of box on opening: Fair. 

Number of pieces: 

Dark coated: 22. 

Light coated: 14. 

Foiled: 2. 

Half dipped gum drops: 2. 

Coatings: dark & light. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Poor. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Dark coated centers: 
Coconut paste: Good. 
Pineapple cream: Very cheap flavor. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Dark marshmallow: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. 
Maple cream: Fair. 
Coconut cream: Rancid. 
Kernel paste: Fair. 
Fig jelly: Grained. 
Mint gum & marshmallow: Gooil 

Light coated centers: 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Coffee cream: Fair. 

Cream: No flavor. 

Dark nut cream: Could not identify 
flavor. 

Raspberry jelly: Partly grained. 

Nut paste: Fair. 

Nut caramel: Good. 

Nut taffy: Fair. 

Nut nougat: Fair. 

Chocolate cream wafer: Fair. 

Orange cream foiled: Fair. 

Kernel paste: Fair. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: We can not expect too much 
for 69e today in assorted chocolates 


for March, 1951 


Code 3A51 
Assorted Chocolates 
1 lb. for 95c 
(Purchased in a grocery 
store, Chicago) 


Appearance of Package: See remarks. 
Box: One layer type rrinted in blue, 
orange and white. Extension bottom. 


Appearance of box on opening: Fair. 
Number of Pieces: 

Dark coated: 17. 

Light coated: 19. 
Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 


to $1.00 


Strings: Some good, others 
poor. 
Taste: Good for this priced choco- 
lates. 
Dark coated centers: 
Orange cream: Good. 
Chocolate paste: Good. 
Chocolate fudge: Poor flavor. 
Grape cream: Good. 
Light chocolate paste: Good. 
Vanilla cream: Good. 
Rum cream: Fair. 
Strawberry cream: Fair. 
Light coated centers: 
Pink cream: Could not identify fla- 


vor. 


very 





Candy Clinic Schedule 
For The Year 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC is listed below. 
When submitting items, send duplicate samples six weeks 
previous to the month scheduled. 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages; Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Chewy Candies; Caramels; Brittles 
MARCH—One-Pound Boxes Assorted Chocolates up to $1.00. 
APRIL—$1.00 and up Chocolates; Solid Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages; Moulded Goods 


JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge 


JULY—Gums; Jellies; Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—All Bar Goods; Sc Numbers 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts; 10c-15c-25c Packages 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries; Panned Goods; Ic Pieces 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Con- 
sidered During Year; Special Packages, New Packages 
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Lemon cream: Not a good lemon 
flavor. 

Strawberry cream: Fair. 

Maple cream: Not a good maple fla- 
vor, 

Rum cream: Fair. 

Vanilla caramel: Good. 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Mint cream: Good. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest a better grade of 
flavors be used as some are very 
poor. Suggest a cellulose wrapper as 
box top was soiled. 


Code 3C51 
Assorted Chocolates 
1 lb. for $1.00 
(Purchased in a Restaurant, 
New York City) 

Appearance of package: Good. 

Box: One layer type, white glazed 
paper printed in gold and blue. White 
paper wrapper, tied with white twine. 

Appearance of box on opening: Good. 

Number of pieces: 

Dark coated: 28. 
Light coated: 4. 
Caramel & fudge nut—half dipped: 2. 

Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: 
Dark: Good. 
Light: Fair. 


uw 


WILBUR SUCHARD CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 
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Dark coated centers: 
Vanilla creams: Good. 
Almonds: Good. 
Orange cream: Flavor very weak. 
Caramel: Tough. 
Coconut cream: Good. 
Pineapple & cream: Good. 
Nut cream: Good. 
Sponge chip: Good. 
Chocolate cream: Good. 
Buttercream: Fair. 
Lemon cream: Flavor slightly off. 
Fruit nougat: Good. 
Light coated centers: 
Nut crunch: Good. 
Nut taffy: Good. 
Chocolate paste: Had an “off” taste. 
Caramel & fudge nut half dipped: 
Good. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: One of the best boxes of as- 
sorted chocolates at this price we 
have examined this year. 


Code 3D51 
Bons Bons & Chocolates 
1 lb. for $1.00 


(Purchased in a department 
store, Chicago) 

Appearance of box: Good. 

Box: One layer type, pink paper top 
printed in brown. Imprint of Gay 
Nineties man and woman in colors. 
Cellulose wrapper. 





a 

Appearance of box on opening: Fair,” 
Five pieces were broken, i 

Number of pieces: 

Light coated: 13. 
Dark coated: 11. 
Bon bons: 2. 
Foiled piece: 1. 

Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Dark coated centers: 
Fudge & caramel: Good. 
Caramallow: Good. 
Vanilla cream: Good. 
Pink: cream: Could not 

flavor. 
Coconut cream: Good. 
Orange cream: Good. 
Sprill: Top dark cream: Toor flavor. 
Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 
Light coated centers: 
Vanilla caramel: Good. 
Almond cluster: Good. 
Ting ling: Good. 
Cream brazil: Good. 
Maple nut cream: Good. 
Vanilla chew: Fair. 
Cordial cherry: foiled: Good. 
Dark cream: Could not identify fla- 
vor. 
Fruit cake: Poor. 
Date: Good. 

Bon bons: Dry and hard. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Dark coating is not up to the 


taste any 





WILBUR 
CHOCOLATE 
COATINGS 


Give your candies that “Buy another” taste 


INC. « LITITZ, PA. 
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: for Bottor Wharshmallows 
the SAVAGE BEATER 


..-+ IS YOUR ANSWER. The Savage latest 
improved sanitary marshmallow beater is con- 
structed with stainless steel tank, shaft, paddles 
and breaker bars—100% sanitary. This beater 
is considered standard by manufacturers. Built for 





strength and durability, it assures perfect manipula- 
tion of each batch. Hundreds of users in the United 
States and foreign countries prefer the Savage 
Beater for its economy in operation and performance 
in production, because it saves time, space, and op- 
erating cost. Four 200 pound Savage Beaters will 
supply a mogul for continuous operation. 


THE FIRST COST IS THE LAST COST 


Unexcelled for volume and lightness 
Stainless construction—100%, sanitary 

No corners for contamination 

Outside stuffing boxes—no leakage possible 
Maximum beating for volume 

Faster heat discharge from batch 

Creates volume suctien of cold air 

Large water jacket for quick cooling 

6” outlet valve for quick emptying 

Less power needed with roller bearings 


Large two piece air vent—sanitary 


Direct motor drive 





@ Size available: 200 lb. or 110 gal. capacity 


Savage oval type marshmallow beater also available with stainless water jacket, 
galvanized cast iron heads, paddles and breaker bars in 150 gallon and 200 
gallon sizes. 


Since 1855 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


M. A. Savage, President °* Richard J. Savage, Jr., Vice President 


2638 GLADYS AVE. . CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
for March, 1951 





standard used on some other $1.00 
the pound chocolates we have ex- 
amined, Some of the flavors need 
checking up. Box is too large for a 
one pound assortment. 


Code 3E51 


Assorted Chocolates 
I lb. for 80c 


(Purchased in a department 
store, Chicago) 
Appearance of box: See remarks. 
Box: Two layer type, full telescope. 
White glazed paper top. Name em- 
bossed in gold. 
Appearance of box on opening: Good. 
Cellulose over-wrapper on bottom. 
Number of pieces: 
Light coated: 21. 
Dark coated: 7. 
Bon bons: 2. 
Coatings: 
Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good for this priced choco- 
lates. 
Dark coated centers: 
Pink cream: Could not identify fla- 
vor. 
Vanilla cream: Good. 
Maple nut: Good. 
Bon bons: 
Coconut cream: Poor flavor. 
Lemon cream: Poor flavor. 
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Light coated centers: 
Orange cream: Poor flavor. 
Molasses cream: Good. 


Pink cream: Could not identify fla- 


vor. 
Ting ling: Good. 
Lemon cream: Dry and poor flavor. 
Nougat: Fair. 
Cream: Could not identify flaovr. 
Molasses coconut: Good . 
Hard candy blossom: Good. 
Vanilla caramel: Good. 
Chocolate cream: Fair. 
Caramel & Cream: Fair. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest flavors be checked 
up as they are not up to standard 
used in this price field. Box had some 
dirty spots on top. Suggest a cellu- 
lose wrapper. 


Code 3F51 
Assorted Chocolates 
14 ozs. for $1.00 


(Purchased in a candy 
store, Chicago) 


Appearance of package: See remarks. 

Box: One layer type, buff paper top— 
print of spray of red roses. Name in 
yellow. 

Appearance of box on opening: See 
remarks, 

Number of pieces: 
Dark coated: 13. 
Light coated: 11. 


Cellulose wrapper caramels: 2. 
Coatings: 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Dark coated centers: 

Lemon cream: Good. 

Vanilla creams: Good. 

Chocolate cream: Good. 

Buttercreams: Good. 

Maple nut cream: Cream good, fla- 

vor poor. 

Date: Good. 

Fruit nougat: Good. 

Nut nougat: Good. 

Sponge chips: Good. 

Peanut clusters: Good. 

Light coated centers: 

Ting ling: Good. 

Nut cream: Good. 

Buttercream: Good. 

Vanilla caramel: Good. 

Cream: Could not identify flavor. 

Nut nougat: Good. 

Orange cream: Very weak in flavor. 
Cellulose wrapped caramels: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: One of the best boxes of 
assorted chocolates we have exam- 
ined recently at this price. For parcel 
post or express shipping, we suggest 
at least two dividers be used, be- 
cause five pieces were broken. Box 
was finger marked; suggest a cellu- 
lose wrapper. 


that extra “plus” of 











dextrose food-energy sugar 


make your candies with 


CERELOSE 


PURITOSE - GLOBE 


CANDY manufacturers can depend on 
the uniform high quality and fine per- 
formance of these products. 


Full technical service, no obligation 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place 


New York 4, N.Y, 





Cerelose, Puritose, Globe, Buffalo and 

Hudson River are registered trade-marks 

of Com Products Refining Company, 
New York, N.Y, 
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THE WORLDS LOWEST COST PRODUCER OF FONDANT 
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2 Cylinder Snow Flake Fondant Beater Peerless Fondant Cooler 





or. The Greatest name in Fondant Equipment 




















avor, e Perfect Beating and Cooling, plus super-aeration. ¢ Frictional heat removal by ventilation and water jacket. 
d. a ‘ . ' ; ; : , , 
e The Werner “Uniflow Coil” gives uniform cooling, which results in uniform Beating. 
sof e The lowest cost per pound of quality Fondant. e It’s Lifetime equipment. 
xam- 
— “There is No Substitute for Experience”. 
es 
be- 
sw JOHN WERNER & SONS, INC 
ellu- 
, s 
713-729 Lake Ave. Rochester 13, N. Y. 
Code 3G5l Remarks: Suggest chocolate cream be 1 lb. for $1.15 
Assorted Chocolates rasan also —" of the hoc (Purchased in a department 
; a est a coffee, peppermint anc seme Weer Vat Che) 
1 lb. for $1.00 wintergreen cream be added to im- stiches one _— 
(All Creams) prove the assortment. Appearance of package: Good. 
(Purcl di hai Box: White glace paper, two layer type. 
urchased in a chain store, Gold seal in center printed in black. 
New York City) Code 3HS51 White paper wrapper. Paper pleated 
Appearance of package: Good. Assorted Chocolates on top, tied with red ribbon. 
{ Box: One layer type, white printed in 1 bb. for $1.00 Appearance of box on opening: Good. 
green, pink and blue. Imprint of Riaitidhal tat Giana Number of pieces: 
old fashioned man and lady. White cai cnc Chi ety omen Dark coated: 28. 
. . . Ss » "2 4 
paper wrapper printed in silver. re Says Light coated: 23. 
Appearance of package on opening: Appearance of package: Good. Jordan Almonds: 2. 
Good. Box: One layer type, brown, name em- Coating: 
Number of pieces: bossed in gold. Cellulose wrapper. Colors: Good. 
Dark coated: 23. Appearance of box on opening: Fair. Gloss: Fair. 
Light coated: 11. Number of pieces: 28. Strings: machine: Poor. 
Coatings: Coating: Dark: Taste: Good for this priced choco- 
Color: Good. Color: Good. lates. 
Gloss: Good. Gloss: Good. Dark coated centers: 
Strings: Good. Strings: Fair. Brazils: Good. 
Taste: Good. Taste: Good. Date: Good. 
Dark coated centers: Centers: Nut taffy: Good. 
Lemon creams: Good. Maple cream: Nct a good maple fla- Chips: Good. 
{ Buttercream: Good. vor. Sponge: Good. 
‘ Coconut creams: Good. Coffee cream: Good. Vanilla caramel: Good. 
Raspberry cream: Flavor not up to Buttercream: Good. Nut nougat: Fair. 
standard. Chocolate cream: Good. Nut cream: Fair. 
Orange cream: Cream good, flavor Assortment: Entirely too small for a Jelly and marshmallow: Fair. 
fair. one pound assortment. Cordial cherries: Grod. 
Chocolate cream: Cream “slimey”, Remarks: Some flavors are not up to Pineapple core: Fair. 
f not a good eating cream. the standard used in this priced choc- Dark cream: Could not identify fla- 
Light coated centers: olates. Box is too large. The box vor. 
: ; Maple cream: Good. should be labeled “assorted creams”. Cordial pineapple: Good. 


Peppermint cream: Poor peppermint 





Buttercreams: Good. 


Chocolate cream: Fair. Cod flavor. 
Nut cream: Good. e 3151 Maple cream: Poor flavor. 
Assortment: Fair. Assorted Chocolates Filbert cluster: Good. 
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Ranta T@INES 
for your ( amdles 


Satins « Moires + Taffeta 
Gros-Grain + Rib-o-nit 


Rayon and Chiffon 


CODE DATING 
CANDY BARS 


Automatic—Any Speed 
5 to 10 Built-in Digits 


Permits quality control and 
proper stock identification 





KIWI CODERS CORP. 


3804-06 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, Ill. 





~) od 


orves, jams 


NUTRL-JEL 


CONFECTO-JEL 


41 candies 





Light coated centers: 
Sponge: Fair. 
Glace Pineapple: Good. 
Filbert cluster: Good. 
Date: Good. 
Jelly and marshmallow: Fair. 


Peppermint cream: Not a good pep- 


permint flavor. 

Nut cream: Fair. 

Vanilla caramel: Good. 

Nougat: Fair. 

Cordial Pineapple: Good. 

Cashew: Good. 

Jordan Almonds: Good. 
Assortment: Good. 
Remarks: One of the best boxes of 

assorted chocolates we have exam- 

ined in some time. 





Code 3J51 
1 lb. for 98c 


(Purchased in a chain drug 
store, New York City) 
Appearance of package: Fair; see re- 

marks, 

Box: Two layer type, full telescope. 
Deep purple paper top printed in 
yellow. Cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of box on opening: Good. 

Number of pieces: 44. 

Coating: 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Poor. 

Strings: Poor. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers: 

Vanilla caramel: Fair. 


Vanilla fudge: Good. 

Green colored cream: Could not iden- 
tify flavor. 

Nut taffy: Good. 

Jelly: Could not identify flavor 

Orange cream: Fair. 

Nougatine: Good. 

Bag decorated almond: Good. 

Coffee cream: Good. 

Strawberry cream & jelly: Good. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Suggest some of the flavors 
be checked up. Suggest at least five 
or six different kinds of centers be 
added to improve assortment. A very 
good milk coating for this priced 
chocolates. 


(Please turn to page 62) 





CONVEYORS 


Corrigan bulk dry sugar handling and 
storage systems convey sugar from 
unloading point to storage and from 
storage to production. 


Improve production facilities 
Lower operation costs 


J. C. CORRIGAN CO. INC. 


41 Norwood St., Boston 22, Mass. 











APPLE PRODUCTS 


the Standard of Quality 


for sixty years 


Powdered 4¢/ Pectin 
tor CONFECTIONERS 


CONCENTRATED APPLE JUICE 


Plants in Apple Regions From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


SPEAS COMPANY, General Offices, Kansas City 1, Missouri 
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Confectioners 
Briets 








@ Peter Paul, Inc., Naugatuck, through President 
John H. Tatigian, has announced the appointment 
of Gudolf M. Poverud as Plant Manager here. 

Mr. Poverud has been Plant Manager of Peter- 
Paul in Dallas, Texas, for the last two years. Robert 
de Raismes, Assistant Plant Manager in Dallas, has 
been named acting Plant Manager, succeeding Mr. 
Poverud. 

Other personnel changes announced by Mr. 
Tatigian were: 

Miss Genevieve F. Coen, Office and Credit Man- 
ager of Peter Paul, Inc., has been appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of the company. Miss Coen, who has 
been with the company for 24 years, served as per- 
sonal secretary to the late Calvin K. Kazanjian, 
President of Peter Paul. 

William A. Sieber, Assistant Plant Manager of 
Peter Paul in Philadelphia, has been appointed act- 
ing Plant Manager. Mr. Sieber, with the company 
since 1945, succeeds C. Ralph Yarnall. The Phila- 
delphia plant produces Walnettos, Choclettos and 
Coconettos. 


© W. A. Yantis, president of Chase Candy Co., 
St. Louis, has become a director of the National 
Confectioners’ Association, to serve until 1952. He 
will represent the midwest trading area. Smith H. 
Cady, Jr., merchandising manager, has been named 
to the Council on Candy Committee of the Associa- 
tion. 


® Gregor Shops, New York, are offering a “Spot- 
light Assortment” designed with TV in mind. Con- 
cealed inside the cover of the hinged box is a min- 
iature spotlight which turns on automatically as 
the lid is raised. This saves TV-viewers trouble of 
turning on a light to choose their candies. 


@ The D. L. Clark Company, Pittsburgh, honored 


* 


Mr. P. A. Staples, president of the Hershey Chocolate Corpora- 

tion, accepts award presented by Mr. Maurice C. Dreicer of the 

Food, Beverage and Tobacco Testing Bureau given for excellence 
of product. 
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Albred Goodman receives a special award for 32 years service 
from David L. Clark, Jr. Also shown is Mrs. D. L. Clark, Sr., wife 
of the founder. 


114 members of its ‘““Twenty Year Club” at a dinner. 
Awards of gold wristwatches were made to the 
thirteen newest club members, all of whom have 
been employed for more than twenty years. The 
thirteen, all Pittsburghers, were Chester T. Acker- 
man, Antonio Comas, James E. Coyle, John R. 
Goddard, Constanty J. Kalinowski, Marie B. 
Leibach, Carl Lukitch, Anna Marticko, Andrew 
Natale, W. C. Schwenke, Anna Soko, Bertha Staab, 
and Victoria S. Torasso. 

The presentation of the awards was made by 
David L. Clark, Jr., Executive Vice President, a 32- 
year service man himself, and a son of the founder, 
D. L. Clark, Sr. 

Nominated for special honors were Nunzio 

Perugini with 46 years of service, E. O. Long, for- 
mer Secretary of the company with 44 years, and 
Frank Austini with 41 years. The Clark Twenty 
Year Club now has a membership of 77 men and 37 
women whose total service equals 2,902 years. 
@ Barricini Candy Co., New York, has added to 
their long line of confections—Barrie-Parees, an 
entirely new grouping of French chocolates, pack- 
aged in a colorful box, emblazoned with a French 
motif. 


@ The Curtiss Candy Company “20 Year” Club 
neared the 200 membership mark with the presenta- 
tion of pins by Otto Schnering, company founder 
and president to 9 more employees. The club now 
has 194 members with 20 or more years of company 
service, 80 of them having in excess of 25 years. 

®@® Beech-Nut Packing Company will honor a han- 
dling charge of two cents for each Beech-Nut cour- 
tesy card or coupon redeemed by their company 
representatives or coupons that are mailed direct 
from the customer’s place of business to the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

@ Sperry Candy Co., Milwaukee, is taking occu- 
pancy of its new plant addition at 133 W. Pittsburgh 
Ave. The five story building measures 20x100 feet 
and cost $200,000. The addition adds one-third to 
the plant’s space, making room for new machinery 
for increased output, estimated at a gain of 25%. 
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Coatings 





AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 





LATI N I Cciiiticnnne 
DIE POP MACHINE 








iia cada. Oo 





® high speed production 

® controlied weight & size of pops 
® interchangeable dies 

® guaranteed performance 

® economical operation 


CHOCOLATE SPRAYING CO., INC. 
aes ol a. Inc., 152 W. 42nd St., Bane rg > ee 
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Alfred E. Benolken, 


New sales manager. 





@ Alfred F. Benolken has been appointed sales 
manager of Sweetest Maid Candy Division of 
Griggs, Cooper and Co., St. Paul, as announced by 
Milton W. Griggs, president. Mr. Benolken has 
spent 26 years with the company and 24 years as 
salesman and sales supervisor. 

@ E. J. Brach & Sons, Chicago, is reported to have 
boosted its sales of candy in the calendar year 1950 
about 20%, to $38 million. In January sales showed 
an increase of about 10% over the like 1950 month. 


@ Chase Candy Co., St. Louis, have just released 
a newly-revised candy sales training manual, “How 
to Sell Candy at Retail”. The manual is written by 
Smith H. Candy, Jr., merchandising manager of the 
company, and the foreword is written by W. S. 
Yantis. Chase Candy Company is celebrating its 
diamond jubilee and as a part of the celebration is 
offering the manual to all retailers interested in 
improving their merchandising of candy, without 
charge as a service to the trade. 


Automatic Canteen Company of America, Chi- 
cago, released their annual report showing sales, 
rentals and other income for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, amounted to $23,409,184. compared 
with $21,772,698 the year before. Canteen Company 
has become a wholly owned subsidiary of the Com- 
pany. The management has promoted the produc- 
tion of ten cent bars. Customer acceptance of the 
ten cent bar has been found to be quite satisfactory 
and the volume of such sales is increasing from 
week to week. 


Leonard D. Griffiths, 
Vice-president 





@ Leonard D. Griffiths, vice president in charge of 
operations in the New York district for Fanny 
Farmer Candy Shops, Inc., has been appointed to 
the executive staff at the company’s general offices 
in Rochester, where he will be associated. with 
James F. Burke, executive vice president. James C. 
Drury, New York district sales manager becomes 
New York district manager in charge of sales and 
production. 
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Bert A. Torr, Superintendent, 
Candy Division, Griggs. Coop- 
er and Co, 




















oo 


@ Bert A. Torr has been appointed superintendent 
of the Candy Division of Griggs, Cooper and Co., 
St. Paul, according to an announcement made by 
Milton W. Griggs, president. Mr. Toor was formerly 
superintendent of Queen Anne Candy Company, | 
Hammond. 


Jack Schar, president of Boulevard Candy Com- 
pany, Chicago, announces that Joseph H. Salzer, 
for the past 20 years sales executive of Nutrine | 
Candy Co., has joined the Boulevard organization 
as vice president and sales director. 
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CONFECTIONERS TAKE OFF 
THEIR HATS (TO KRIST-O-KLEER) 


John J. Tatigian, new presi- 
dent of Peter Paul, Inc. 


KRIST-O-KLEER makes candies 
taste better! Because KRIST-O- 
KLEER Invert Sugar controls 





@ Peter Paul, Inc., announced the election of 


John H. Tatigian, formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, as president. George Shamlian, for- 
merly president, is now chairman of the board. Mr. 





moisture—it helps keep the true, 
fresh flavor from drying out of 
candies. 








Shamlian was one of the founders in 1919 of Peter 
Paul, Inc. He will continue in charge of West Coast 
operations. Mr. Tatigian has been with Peter Paul, 
inc., since 1931. 









KRIST-O-KLEER makes candies 
look better! Because it helps reg- 
ulate moisture, KRIST-O-KLEER 
preserves the original, perfect tex- 
ture of candies! 





pee aE aE aE aE eT ae ee ee ee ee oe 
l FOR KRIST-O-KLEER makes candies 
keep better! Candies made with 
KRIST-O-KLEER stay fresher—be- 
cause this uniform invert sugar 
helps retain moisture, even upon 
exposure to air and low humidity! 











COATINGS + LIQUORS - COCOAS 
it’s 


Order today from National’s full line of KRIST- 
O-KLEER invert and partial invert sugars. 


THE NATIONAL 
SUGAR REFINING CO. 


New York, N.Y. and Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * * 


BLUMENTHAL BROS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Brownfield & Bird, Chillicothe, Mo., has been sold 
to Robert T. Reynolds of Kansas City. John T. 
Brownfield established the company fifty-five years 
ago and it has been operated by members of the 
family since. 


@ Loft Candy Corp., New York, has purchased the 
Margaret Penn Candy Co., Philadelphia, a fifty- 
year old candy chain store system operating nine 
retail outlets in the Philadelphia area. 


@ Griggs, Cooper & Company, St. Paul, have ap- 
pointed T. N. White of Indianapolis as broker to 
represent them in the state of Indiana. The Hosier 
Brokerage Company of Oklahoma City is represent- 
ing them in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


@ M. Romanoff Products, candy manufacturers, 
have leased a floor at 65 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 


@ Dr. Donald K. Tressler has been appointed scien- 
tific director of Quartermaster Food & Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces. Dr. Tressler brings 
to his new post a wide knowledge of food science 
and technology and many years of association with 
research and development workers and industrial 
executives in the food and container fields. 


@ The Peerless Confection Co., Chicago, has leased 
the entire fourth floor, 10,000 square feet in the 
Hobbie warehouse. The premises will be used to 
store candy and packaging materials. 


® Harry C. Nieland has purchased a substantial 
interest in Zachary Confections, Inc., Chicago, has 
been announced by J. J. Zachary, president of the 
company. Mr. Nieland for the past fourteen years 
has been Division Manager for Nutrine Candy Com- 
pany. 


Standards for Determining the 
Quantity of Scorched Particles 
In Dry Milks 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture today is- 
sued standards for use in determining the amount 
of scorched particles in dry milks. The standards 
consist of four discs, each bearing a specified amount 
of scorched particles to represent the amount which 
would be filtered from a stated quantity of recon- 
stituted dry milk. The respective amounts of 
scorched particles represented on the discs are 7.5 
mg., 15.0 mg., 22.5 mg. and 32.5 mg. 


Department officials explained that the need for 
the standards came about as the result of two devel- 
opments: (1) the development by USDA of an 
accurate filtration method for roller process nonfat 
dry milk solids, and (2) the determination that the 
material previously referred to as “sediment” in 
reconstituted dry milks is largely scorched protein 
material. They stated that the standards issued to- 
day will make possible the use of the two devel- 
opments in making representative tests for scorched 
particles. In addition to this function, the standards 
will provide the Department with standards for 
determining scorched particles as a grading factor 
in dry milk products and will make available to the 
dairy industry a uniform set of such standards for 
its use. 

The standards were prepared by members of the 
Dairy Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration in consultation with representatives 
of the dry milk industry. 





At Your Finger Tips 


1—Chemical Formulary, Volume VIII 


Edited by H. Dennett, F.A.I.C. .............. $7.00 
2—The Trade-Mark Act of 1946 
SY hy DR BRL se aciccnsteceweseees $5.00 


3—Confectionery Analysis and Composition 

By Dr. Stroud Jordan and Dr. K. E. Langwill ..$3.50 
4—Glycerine 

By Georgia Leffingwell, Ph.D. and Milton A. 

NE EE (Sn tard Codes ch uctvcetekes ocee doa% $5.00 
5—Candy Production: Methods and Formulas 

Se I ROUROINEE ccc ccccccccccececdves $10.00 
6—Spice Handbook, The 

ee cals oS Ss oc Secon ouecseuveee $6.50 
7—Introduction to Emulsions 

Pr SD Fe IO «5 cviccincacsccvcccecesed $4.75 





TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


A good candy library will effectively answer ever-occuring technical questions with instant, complete 
satisfaction. Let the experts work for you. Turn their knowledge into greater profits for your firm. The 
books listed here are carefully selected to help make your candy library an authoritative, finger-tip source 
of profit-making, time-saving technical information. For your convenience, you may order any book by num- 
ber—just mention the issue in which this list appears. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


For Every Candy Library 


8—Chemical Composition of Foods, The 


By R. A. McCance and E. M. Widdowson ...... $3.75 
9—Food Products 

SE ROD se cas ccecenececesetsces $12.00 
10—Chemical and Technical Dictionary 

Ee ED oa vakciauesewecvexeuuet $10.00 
11—Air Conditioning 

By Herbert and Harold Herkimer ............ $12.00 
12—Food Regulation and Compliance 

eS SE ree $10.00 
13—Practical Emulsions 

I 35655 daganckaveh aanadedexweat $8.50 


9 South Clinton St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Vews ol 
Associations 





National Confectioners’ Association Washington 
Committee held a meeting in Washington, D. C. 
February 1 and 2. 

The meeting was called to allow a complete re- 
view of the effects of the U. S. mobilization program 
on the candy industry and what action NCA can 
take to aid candy manufacturers in meeting present 
problems. 

Members heard a discussion of the structure and 
scope of authority of the National Production Au- 
thority by R. W. Murphy, Industry Operations Bu- 
reau, National Production Authority, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Clarence Mills, Director, Government Affairs 
Department, U. S. Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., spoke on the current legislative situation as it 
affects business. 

At their meeting on Friday, the Washington 
Committee approved submittal of a statement with 
respect to the use of agar-agar in confectionery to 
the Food and Drug Administration. The statement 
included evidence supporting the opinion that agar- 
agar is a natural gum and that it is not non- 
nutritive. 

Extensive discussion was also given to the current 
tax situation and the possible methods of securing 
additional governmental revenue by increasing per- 
sonal and corporation income taxes and the ex- 
tension of selective excise taxes at either the manu- 
facturers’ or retail level. A report on industry pack- 
aging needs in relationship to the availability of 
packaging materials such as foils, metals for cans 
and closures, corrugated and other papers was 
reviewed. 

Committee members also discussed what action 
if any NCA should take on price regulation orders 
issued by the Economic Stabilization Administra- 
tion and which are already presenting difficulties 
for some manufacturers due to the fact that prices 
can still be increased on the many agricultural 
products used for candy ingredients. 


Boston Confectionery Salesmens Association will 
hold their annual convention on June 22-24 at Went- 
worth By the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Jesse C. Lesse is president of the Club. 

Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ Association, 
Inc. have elected Alice Jones Erickson as executive 
secretary-treasurer of the Association. Mrs. Erick- 
son was on the staff of the Association for 16 years, 
serving as assistant secretary. 


Association of Manufacturers of Confectionery 
and Chocolate of New York were co-sponsors with 
the National Confectioners’ Association of a meet- 
ing in New York on confectionery sanitation. Mr. 
Doolin was the principal speaker. 
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The Pennsylvania Manufacturing Confectioners’ 
Association will hold its fifth annual production con- 
ference at Lehigh University April 26 and 27, Hans 
F. Dresel, Philadelphia, chairman, announced this 
morning. 

The conference, especially designed for plant 
superintendents and foremen of candy-making 
firms, is sponsored by the confectioners and the 
Lehigh University Institute of Research. More 
than 200 delegates are expected to attend the two- 
day sessions. : 

New developments and trends in manufacturing, 
storing, and retailing of candy will be topics for 
discussion at the various panel meetings. A feature 
of this year’s conclave will be the banquet on Thurs- 
day evening. This year a typical Pennsylvania 
Dutch dinner has been planned. 

Officers of the association are president, Anthony 
Napolitan, Buttonwood Candies, Reading; vice- 
presidents, Marc J. Heidelberger, Heidelberger 
Confectionery Co., Philadelphia; David Sykes, 
Plantation Chocolate Co., Philadelphia; and C. S. 
Grube, Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., Lititz: sec- 
retary, Harry H. Rohrer, Elizabethtown; treasurer, 
Robert F. Keppel, Keppel’s Inc., Lancaster. 


National Sweetest Day Council at a meeting of 
directors and members in New York City, elected 
Harry H. Simpson of Illinois Fannie May Candy 
Company, Chicago, as president, succeeding Charles 
H. Welch, Jr., of Fred Sanders Company, Detroit. 
George Frederick, Loft Candy Company, New York 
City, and S. W. Neill, Mrs. Snyder’s Candies, Chi- 
cago, were re-elected first and second vice presi- 
dents, respectively. Five directors whose terms ex- 
pired in 1950 were named directors for an additional 
three years: Hester Browne, Coro, Inc., New York 
City ; Vene Perry, Detroit Candy Company, Detroit ; 
Robert Stoddard, Gibson Art Company, Cincinnati; 
M. M. Stone, American Greeting Publishers, Cleve- 
land: and Herbert Tenzer, Barton’s Bonbonniere, 
New York City. 

A program designed to consolidate progress on 
Sweetest Day to date and to expand where keen in- 
terest is shown on the part of confectioners and 
other groups in leading cities has been approved 
by the Board of Directors. Favorable reports from 
cities which participated in the celebration in 1950 
assure continuance of activity all over the country. 
The National Council will assist with advice and 
counsel on both general and specific problems any 
groups which wish to undertake Sweetest Day cam- 
paigns in their vicinity in 1951. Sweetest Day will 
be celebrated on Saturday, October 20, in 1951. 
Sidney Bielfield will again act as executive director 
of the Council in 1951. Further plans will be an- 
nounced shortly after a meeting of the officers. 


British Industries Fair is being held in London 
and Birmingham, England, from April 30th to May 
llth. More than 100 industries will exhibit their 
wares in one million square feet of space. Confec- 
tionery items will be displayed as well as equipment 
for the industry. 

Ellsworth Bunker, recently nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman as Ambassador to Argentine, is 


chairman of the Board of the National Sugar Re- 
fining Company, and chairman of the U. S. Cane 
Sugar Refiners Association. The sugar industry 
will give a dinner March 2nd in honor of Mr. 
Bunker. 
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TRUTASTE FLAVORS 
ARE THE SOLUTION 


Write for information 


NEUMANN-BUSLEE « WOLFE 


is 
226 W.Huron St. 
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Chicago 10, Ill. 


Marshamallow Research Foundation 


Establishment of the Marshmallow Research 
Foundation to develop new uses for marshmallows 
as a food and a confection has been announced by 
Paul D. Allman, acting chairman of the newly cre- 
ated group. 

Supported by the nation’s top marshmallow manu- 
facturers, the Foundation will direct an intensive 
research and public educational program designed 
to expand and promote the use of marshmallows 
commercially and in the home. In addition, the 
Foundation will concern itself with new merchan- 
dising techniques which will be made available to 
retailers to boost their marshmallow sales and 
profits. 

The public relations firm of Theodore R. Sills 
and Company has been retained by the Foundation 
to carry out the program. Research and development 
work on new uses for marshmallows will be con- 
ducted in test kitchens in New York. 

Paul D. Allman, who is vice president of The 
Cracker Jack Co. is acting chairman of the com- 
mittee which will supervise the Foundation’s activ- 
ities. Other members include W. B. Riley, Brock 
Candy Company; J. E. Long and Paul Flum, Shot- 
well Manufacturing Company; Charles Supplee, 
Frantz Candies, Inc.; K. E. Madden and Nathan 
Cohen of Candyland, Inc. 


Fat Soluable Certified Food Color 
For Summer Coating 


At a recent meeting in New York chapter of the 
American Association of Candy Technologists there 
was a good deal of discussion on the use of water 
soluble colors in the oils for summer coatings. Mr. 
W. F. Fisher, sales manager of Magnus, Mabee 
& Reynard, Inc., New York was very helpful and 
gave the following: 

3-4 ozs., preferably 3 ozs., of any primary color or 
combinations of primary colors added to one gallon 
of PROPYLENE GLYCOL in a double boiler and 
cooked while constantly stirring for one half hour 
at about 169° F. Do not allow the mixture to become 
scorched as the constant stirring of the mixture is 
what produces the most satisfactory results. 

The colors when in finished form will keep in- 
definitely and need no preservative. They will pro- 
duce anywhere from a wide range of deep colors 
to pastel shades. 

All colors used in food must be Certified food 
colors. 


Starch Trays 
®@ At their best! 
© At lowest prices! 
Masonite and Solid Wood Tongue 
and Grooved Glued Bottoms 
Nailed—Cement Coated Drive 


Screws—Lock Corner and Water- 
proof Glued Hard and Soft Woods 


also: Dipping Boards—Starch Tray Dollies 

Pan Room Trays—Wire Bottom Trays 
Mould Boards 

And All Other Affiliated Wood Products 


Ask for FREE Sample—and quotation 


BAYWOOD MFG. CO., INC. 


11-13 Sterling PI. Brooklyn 17, N.Y. NE 8-9832 
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Supply Field News 





Gilbert Holmberg new president 
of John Sheffman, Inc. 





John Sheffman, New York, announced the forma- 
tion of John Sheffman, Inc., with Gilbert Holmberg 
as president and John Sheffman as executive vice- 
president. E. I. Sheffman has been named secretary 
and treasurer. John Sheffman is a name synonymous 
in the confectionery field with quality machinery 
and equipment. Mr. Sheffman has built a solid repu- 
tation over a period of many years as a national 
representative for a broad line of machinery. He is 
known from coast to coast as a friend of the candy 
manufacturer. The firm is new in name only as 
Gilbert Holmberg, a graduate engineer, has been 
associated with Mr. Sheffman for a number of years. 
Recently Ben-Moore Manufacturing Company of 
Brooklyn, makers of stainless steel equipment, has 
announced the appointment of John Sheffman, Inc. 
as their national sales representative. 


® Durkee Famous Foods Division of the Glidden 
Company has appointed Frank H. Daniels as sales 
promotion manager. Mr. Daniels succeeds A. E. 
Ostling, who has been appointed administrative 
assistant to J. Califf, general manager of the Central 
Margarine Division of Durkee in Chicago. Prior 
to his present appointment Mr. Daniels had been 
assistant sales manager, regional merchandising 
manager, supervisor of sales personnel, and execu- 
tive assistant at Elmhurst, L. I. The appointment 
of Robert W. Wright as executive assistant for the 
Condiment and Coconut Division was announced by 
Paul D. Hursh, manager of the Elmhurst Division. 


@ General Foods Corporation, New York, is con- 
templating moving a major part of its general offices 
out of New York city. Options on property in White 
Plaines have been taken. 


@ Dodge & Olcott Inc., New York, has recently 
shown for the first time a new sound color motion 
picture, an interesting documentary film on the 
subject of vanilla, “Make Mine Vanilla”. Portions 
of the film were photographed by Mr. James 
Schmidt, manager of Dodge & Olcott Vanilla De- 
partment while on vanilla bean buying trips to 
Mexico. The company has ordered several prints 
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How To Cut 
CLEANING 
Costs Told in Free Folder 


ERE, in this fact-filled folder, you'll find sound 

suggestions you can put to work right away for 
reducing your plant and equipment sanitation costs. 
Real help on saving money in removing caramel from 
copper cooking kettles; descaling and desliming cool- 
ing and water-circulating units; cleaning floors, large 
equipment; sanitizing handling and processing units. 














As the first step in setting up a completely effective, 
low-cost cleaning and sanitation program—to protect 
purity and flavor of your product, send for a copy of 
this FREE 4-page Bulletin today. Oakite Products, 
Inc., 36C Thames Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


_cunizt? INDUSTRIAL Clean, 


OAKI 


TRADE make FIG. WS. PAE OFA 








THE WORLD’S FINEST 
FONDANT MACHINES 


THREE SIZES TO CHOOSE FROM. 
INFORMATION FREE—NO OBLIGATIONS 


CONFECTION MACHINE SALES CO. 


37 W. Van Buren Chicago 5, Ill. 
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@ Magnus, Mabee & Reynard Inc., New York, con- 
cluded a 4 day conference of the sales, executive 
and technical staffs with the prediction that 1951 
would be a-banner vear for MM&R. Percy C. 
Magnus, president, announced that the sales staff 
would be augmented by addition of several new 
men. Dr. Downey, vice-president and director of 
technical research discussed new developments in 
the use of essential oils and allied products. The 
4 day session was concluded with a dinner presided 
over by R. B. Magnus, vice president. At the dinner 
Dom Bellavigna, superintendent of production, was 
inducted into the 20 Year Club. J. B. Magnus, vice 
president, revealed some interesting facts from the 
archives of the company that dated back as far as 
1895. Sidney M. Weiss pin-headed the direction of 
the advertising to be placed in 1951. 


@ Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa, has just issued 
a consolidated report for three months period, end- 





NEW REVOLVING PAN 





heavy gauge copper machine spun bow! 
convenient on-off switch with overload switch 
shaft mounted on self-aligning ball bearings 
stand enclosed, easily cleaned. Sanitary 
perfectly balanced for accurate operation 


CHOCOLATE SPRAYING CO., INC. 
2035-39 W. Grand Chicago 12, Ill. 


Rep. John Sheffman, 152 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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MM&R sales and executive staff dinner 
held on January 6, 1951 at the Hotel 
Belmont Plaza, New York at the con- 
clusion of the 4-day sales conference. 


ing December 31st. Profit before taxes for this 
period in 1950 was $1,422,620 as against $593,825 for 
same period in 1949, Taxes were estimated for 1950 
at 47% of profit. 


@ Elmer G. Derby has been appointed New England 
broker for the bulk sales of the entire line of choc- 
olate products for Wilbur Suchard Chocolate Co., 
Inc., as announced by Charles S. Grube, vice presi- 
dent and director of bulk sales for the company. Mr. 
Derby recently resigned as bulk sales manager of 
the Walter Baker Chocolate and Cocoa Division of 
General Foods. His office will be located at 131 
State Street, Boston. Mr. Derby has had 22 years 
experience in the chocolate business. 


® American Maize Products Company, New York, 
will continue to “sell” its customers, with a heavy 
emphasis on service, Charles H. Sanford, manager 
of bulk sales, said at the department’s annual sales 
conference. The conference was marked by plant 
tours, round table trouble-shooting, and a quick 
course in starch chemistry, complete with labora- 
tory demonstration. 


@ James B. Long & Company, Chicago, announces 
the appointment of Walter C. Hansen as technical 
director. Mr. Hansen was formerly research chemist 
for Swift & Company, and most recently chief chem- 
ist for Morton Salt Co. 


@ Schimmel & Co., Inc., New York, announce the 
publication of their annual report on essential oils, 
aromatic chemicals and related material 1947-1948. 


@ Wm. Jj. Strange Co., Chicago, have appointed W. 
Earl Anderson sales representative for the states 
of Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Western Kansas, where he has been associated with 
the food processing industry for more than 20 years. 
Thurst Lind, Jr., representing that territory, has 
been transferred to Michigan, with headquarters 
in Detroit. 


@ Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., has appointed 
Dr. William M. McLean vice-president for market- 
ing. As director of commercial development and 
more recently chairman of the marketing committee 
at Merck, Dr. McLean has been concerned with the 
development of products, markets and marketing 
policies and with the coordination of sales activities. 
The company has recently purchased the business 
and assets of Marine Magnesium Products Corpora- 
tion of San Francisco. Merck & Co., Inc., for many 
years has been interested in establishing manufac- 
turing operations on the west coast. 


@ Edmund Opler, president of Cook Chocolate Co., 
Chicago, has been elected to membership in the 
New York Cocoa Exchange. 
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@ Dr. Ernest Guenther, vice president and technical 
director of Fritzsche Brothers, Incorporated, New 
York, has returned from visits to West Indies, Mex- 
ico, Central and South America. Dr. Guenther found 
the essential oil situation most encouraging. He is 
convinced that most of the essential oils and spices 
that were formerly imported from the tropical Far 
Eastern countries can gradually be produced in the 
tropical regions and South and Central America, 
providing organized and intelligent research is car- 
ried out in localities that are suitable with respect 
to altitude, climate and soil. 


@ Edward V. Killeen has completed 60 years with 
George Lueders-& Co., New York. As a tribute to 
this unusual and unique record, Mr. Killeen was the 
guest of honor at a dinner given him by the officers 
and directors of the company. 


® John A. J. Wynmalen, former president of Polak 
& Schwarz, Inc., New York, passed away at the 
age of 63 after a brief illness. Mr. Wynmalen started 
his career with Polak & Schwarz thirty five years 
ago in Holland. He came to United States and 
later became president of the company in New York 
in 1935. He was chairman of the board at the time 
of his death. 


@ Davis & Company, Cleveland, has announced the 
appointment of Joseph R. Martin as mid-western 
sales manager to head the firm’s new Chicago office. 
Mr. Martin has been an active figure in the flavor 
and essential oil fields for the past ten years. 


@ Clinton Foods Inc. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Ray E. Mikkelsen as manager of their Chi- 
cago office to succeed Walter M. Krafft, who retires 
March Ist. Mr. Mikkelsen has been with Clinton 
Foods for 24 years, his last position being assistant 
manager of Bulk Starch Sales with headquarters 
at Clinton. In addition to his experience at the main 
plant in Clinton, he has traveled extensively all over 
the country for the company, covering the outside 
trade. 

John M. Search has been named manager of 
Clinton Foods New York sales office handling corn 
products, according to Carl Whiteman, vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Search, who has been in the corn refin- 
ing industry since 1928, was connected with the 
Benham Company prior to his joining Clinton Foods 
in 1949, 


@ Julian S. Scholl has been appointed manager of 
Grocery Products Division of Nestle’s Chocolate 
Company, Inc., New York. 


BURCO Products 


. "BEST by TEST” 











RESCO Chocolate Tempering Mill 
and Stainless Steel Dipping Table 





to 30%, 
formity of appearance 


pounds of chocolate 


Increases production of hand dipper 25 
Insures high standard of gloss and uni- 
Automatically melts and tempers 100 


Table constructed in two sections, each 


equipped with automatic side-warming 


units to accommodate one dipper 
@ Standard table size 48" x 48" 


ROBERT E. SAVAGE COMPANY 


Complete equipment for the Manufacturing Confectioner 
400 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., Whitehall 4-2253 











NU-KREME—Grade A of all Nou- 


gat Creams. 
DIPPING PIECES—Molasses Honey- 
comb Chips, Peanut Butter 


Chips, Toasted Cocoanut Chips, 
Chocolate Center Chips, Almond 
Butter Sticks, Mint Pillows and 
Peanut Butter Pillows. 


BURCO NOUGAT CREME—The Al! 
Purpose Nougat Cream. 

TOPPINGS—Marshmallow, Butter- 
scotch, Caramel and Chocolate 
Fudge. 


CONFECTIONERS PECTIN—For 
Cut Slab Jellies. 

NU-MILK—Whole Milk in Plastic 
form for Caramels and Fudges. 

FRESH COCOANUT PASTE— 
Ready to use for Chocolate or 
Bon Bon Centers. 

PECTOLENE—A Pectinized Invert 
Sugar Product. 

CENTER-ROLL KREME—for Soff- 
flowing Creams. 


KREME-TEX—For Creamy Fudge 
and Caramels. 


Formula Book ‘Recipes for Better Candies"’ sent with initial order 


BURKE PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Ww HUBBARD STREET 
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MERCKENS 





Makers of Fine Chocolate 


MERCKENS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, 
OAKLAND, SALT LAKE CITY, SEATTLE 























MODERN METHODS OF 
CANDY SCRAP RECOVERY 


By 
Wesley H. Childs 


Tells how you can re-use scrap candy in- 
gredients without loss of value. Also, how 
you can reconstitute the raw materials to 
perform primary functions in first-grade 
goods. This booklet has chapters on 


1. HARD CANDY 
2. CHOCOLATE-COATED PIECES 
3. GUM and PAN ROOM PIECES 


Price Per Copy—$1.00 


Book Sales Dept. 


THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


9 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 











ECONOMY 
EQUIPMENT 


For 
CANDY and BISCUIT 
PLANTS 


BELTURNS for convey- 
ing around a turn with- 
eut bunching. 


@ LUSTR-KOOLD chocolate, @ MISC. ITEMS: Packing Tables; 
skinning and sandwich Variable Drives; Stainless Steel 
cooling tunnels and con- Hot and Cold Slabs; Stainless 
veyors. Trucks, Pans and Racks. 


Also Special Equipment Made to Your Requirements. 


ECONOMY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


4800 S. Hoyne Ave. Chicago 9, Illinois 
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The Story of the Mogul and Depositor 
(Continued from page 36) 
most important devices on the machine, inasmuch as it 
regulates speed of trays passing through the Mogul, ac. 
celerating and de-celerating movement of trays in starting 
and stopping to prevent jarring of moulds. 

The new Mogul is equipped with new style Thoroclean 
Sectional sieve, complete for quick removal of brush- 
lined sections. Brushes are of t%; metal-backed type to 
permit steaming of sections shou!” they get smeared up 
with soft candy. Brushes are so arranged that they will 
permit any starch carried over to fall through the sieve 
and not interfere with the cleaning. The Sieve is operated 
with ball-bearing eccentric shaft and ball bearing eccentric 
connections, easily adjusted for required material travel. 
Crankshaft supported by additional ball bearing in center 
and fly-wheel installed on outside to reduce whip of ec- 
centric movements and eliminate vibration of machine. 
Crankshaft of sieve driven by V-belts instead of chain. 

The swinging brush has been speeded up by using new 
driving means. Blower supplying the air for the swinging 
brush is equipped with separate motor drive and inlet for 
air from outside of Mogul. Screw conveyor is now being 
supplied for tailing, which is a big improvement in the 
removal of tails. Tray leveler is now built of aluminum for 
greater strength and in an effort to eliminate all wooden 
parts in the Mogul. It is so designed that it will work 
smoother and keep the board full particularly around the 
edges so that the perfectly filled board is brought to the 
printer, making for better and more uniform moulding. 

The drive motor -- Mogul is placed under the dumper 
gear box to impro pearance of machine. Steel uni- 
versal joints replace cast iron ones. During the last two 
years Moguls have been equipped with automatic cen- 
tralized greasing system, guaranteeing the proper lubri- 
cation of machine and reducing wear and tear of parts. 
The lubricating system can be either a one-or three-shot 
system. 

The National depositor is built in heavy frames, en- 
closed in heavy stream-lined steel covers, equipped with 
large doors for easy access. The depositor is equipped 
with ball bearings wherever feasible; drive parts are 
completely closed in under machine to permit steaming 
of depositor. Adjustment control parts are on the outside 
of inner steel frame for easy access through door of out- 
side cover. All adjustments for tray and pump bar can 
be made while the depositor is running and any adjust- 
ment, be it center distances between deposits, skip be- 
tween trays or quantity of deposits, are made by hand- 
wheel from a standing position. Indicator plates are pro- 
vided, visible while making adjustments. 

The drive with variable speed arrangement in lower 
section of machine is covered entirely. Variable speed 
unit is used to obtain finest adjustments. All-stainless 


The Mogul 
and 
The National Depositor 
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steel hopper of sanitary construction made of heavy stain- | 
less steel plate. Inside and outside corners of hopper are | 
rounded for easy cleaning. Stainless steel pan supplied 
under runway of depositor to catch all water and candy. 
Pan is provided with drain. Harmonic motion movement 
built directly into machanism of machine. 

An 18” handwheel for easy operating is installed for 
hand movement of tray on runway. Push button device 
of the start-stop-and jog type replaces the old style oper- 
ating clutch. If explosion-proof motors are used, push but- 
tons and controls will also be of the explosion-proof type. 
Lubricating systems have also been installed with great 
success. The only clutch on the machine is the one to start 
and stop the National hydro-seal pump bar, which since 
introduced in 1941 has been changed considerably. Due 
to its construction deposits are always uniform. They 
are made of Sanitary metal, harder than the bronze pre- 
viously used—for longer life. Pistons are of stainless 
steel entirely requiring no replacement parts of any 
kind. Pump bars are supplied in various sizes and in 
multiple rows. For greater production and to eliminate 
operation of Mogul at too high a speed, double, triple, 
4-row and 5-row pump bars are being supplied. 4-row 
and 5-row pump bars are usually used for very sma'l 
pieces having 60 and 80 outlets per row. We consider the 
National Hydro-Seal pump bar the greatest innovation 
in the starch department that has been brought out in the 
last 20 years. 


Candy Industries, Inc. 


C. A. Friedrick, President, of Candy Industries, Inc., 
formerly of New York and Chicago, has announced his 
Company has leased a building on one of the main thor- 
oughfares of San Gabriel, California, and has purchased 
additional candy equipment for the expansion of its ep- 
cialized candy production operation. 

This building is strictly modern, air conditioned, and 
with its 200 ft. depth will permit the installation of his 
modern cooling tunnels. 

This Company will specialize in hard and filled can- 
dies, and special equipment is being installed to permit 
the volume production of Lollipops and specialties for 
several national organizations, and will distribute through- 
out the entire United States, Canada and Mexico, where 
they have contracts to supply individually designed Lolli- 
pops and novelties for the major banks, oil and gasoline 


companies and the larger advertising and promotional | 


agencies. They have perfected unique advertising fea- 
tures and special designs for many candies. 
Mr. Friedrick advises he is selecting additional candy 


brokers in various areas to handle his sales distribution. 
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420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


IS 
OUT 
FRONT 


with PENFORD 
CORN SYRUP 


because: 













/f @ Uniform quality is 
jj assured due to high pro- 
duction standards. 


@ Continued research guar- 
antees you a finer, purer, 
product. 








Factory. Cedar Rapids, lows 
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CHOCOLATE 





“the choice of those 
who insist on the best’ 


WITH THAT FAMOUS BALSAM CHOCOLATE FLAVOR 
NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE COMPANY, INC. 


60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. * Branches in Principal Cities 








Crest 
Laboratories 


Harold Crooks, Director 


Analysis of chocolate coatings 
and raw ingredients. 


Microscopic analysis of all con- 
fectionery products for foreign 
matter. 


9,000 


Volume Buyers caaie 
Read 


CANDY Sentiony 
MERCHANDISING 


STANcase 
EQUIPMENT | 
MODEL 
o. 1 


Dimensions 
Length —43\4" 
Width — 224%" | 
Depth — 16” 


STAINLESS STEEL TRUCKS 
FOR FONDANT CREAM &c. 


Write for descriptive literature of 
this, and other models available for 
immediate delivery. 











COATINGS « LIQUORS « COCOAS 








Crest Laboratories 
40-20 Twenty Second St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

STillwell 4-4091 





For Advertising Rates, write 
CANDY MERCHANDISING 








9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Manufactured by 


The Standard Casing Co., Inc. 


121 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y. 
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Sot SPEED 
\ plus EFFICIENCY... 


Adaptable to many wrapping needs 


The CA-2, widely used bar wrapper, is one of the most versatile machines 
we make. Its speed, mechanical advantages and economy of operation 
have offered the practical solution to many a wrapping problem. 

This machine, which has a speed of from 80 to 150 pieces per minute, 
wraps the great majority of moulded chocolate bars with square edges, 
beveled edges and bars with rounded tops. It has also been adapted to the 
wrapping of caramels in printed cellophane without card and such varied 
items as book matches, headache powders, tape bandage, etc., incorporat- 
ing an easy-opening tape in the wrap. 


Quickly Adjustable 


The CA-2 is easily adjustable for a wide range of sizes and can accom- 
modate very thin items (even single-edge razor blades) as well as the 
conventional types of rectangular products or packages. 

Combination Wrap 

The article can be enclosed in a single wrapper of cellophane, glassine, 
foil or waxed paper with registered printing. The machine also makes a 
combination type of wrap, consisting of an inner wrapper and an outer 
printed band, or overall wrapper, glued on the ends and bottom seam. 

Feeds of both conveyor and magazine types are available, conforming 
to the type of product wrapped. Automatic stops prevent material from 
being fed when no article is in position. Operator can stop feeding any 
time without stopping the machine. 


Consult our nearest office for further information. 
PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY * Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS 
DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE TORONTO MEXICO, D.F., 


See us at the Packaging Show—Booth 315, Atlantic City Auditorium, April 17-20 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


ON7- ao M aloliMm si] iifolaM meld dole lS ol-1mke leh ela-Mdcels)o1-te Mela Melt aia Celealal-ts 
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High Speed Packaging 


W. P. SCHOMMER, General Mills, Inc., spoke before 
the Twelfth Annual Forum of the Packaging Insti- 
tute. 


HE SUBJECT of high-speed packaging with cartons 
is extremely broad. There are several important 
phases connected with all high-speed packaging operations 
which must be carried out to the letter in order to obtain 
maximum output and quality at the lowest possible cost. 
The major function of a packaging line is to make 
or set up the carton, form the liner (if one is required), 
fill the carton with product, seal the top, and then pack 
the individual packages into containers. 

The first and most important step in planning a high- 
speed line is to purchase the best equipment available 
to do the particular job. The type and size of package 
and the nature of the product to be packaged will be the 
determining factors in purchasing the type of equipment 
to be used. These items will also be the determining 
factors in the speed of packaging which can be expected. 

One of the most important phases of high-speed pack- 
aging is proper lay-out of equipment. Production losses 
and increased costs are accelerated by poor lay-outs. 
When planning the lay-out of equipment, it is advan- 
tageous to work closely with the machine manufacturers. 

In order to get maximum efficiency out of the equip- 
ment, it must be so installed that it is easily accessible 
for both operators and mechanics and for the flow of 
empty package material to the lines. There must be 
sufficient space for storing these materials close to the 
machines. Operators should have sufficient room to move 
about their machines, and mechanics should be able to 
get to any part of a unit to make necessary adjustments 
and repairs. It is important that lines be laid out so that 
flow of finished packages is streamlined to the point of 
casing. If this is not done, extra labor will be needed 
to do the job. 

Much thought should be given to installation of case 
sealers. Where several lines are involved, using the same 
size cartons and containers, one case sealer can be used 
if packing lines are properly laid out. This holds true 
for automatic, self-adjusting type sealers which will 
handle a range of sizes. Case sealers should be hung from 
the ceiling wherever possible to utilize space. These units 
can be reached by conveyor belts. 

Much thought should be given to lay-out so as to keep 
labor requirements at a minimum. In the majority of 
cases with the straight-line lay-out an operator is used 
on the bottom sealer, an operator on the lining machine, 
another on the ‘scales, and one on the casing. If the pack- 
age maker is used in a straight-line operation, the liner 
operator is automatically eliminated because the lining 
machines are out. Further labor reduction can be ac- 
complished with the straight-line set-up (multiples of two 
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Editor's Note: Much impetus has been placed on 
increasing production—make more product in the 
same amount of time. Equipment has been stream- 
lined. Shorter methods of processing have been 
found. This age has seen the Jet Planes emerge and 
give us H1-Speed. 

Candy is being merchandised as never before. 
Super-markets and chain stores are selling ‘handy- 
paks’ of an endless variety of candies in odd weights 
at tempting prices. Obviously, the packaging must 
keep pace with the fabrication. 

General Mills, Inc. is a leading manufacturer of 
cereals, flour and prepared mixes which are ex- 
pertly merchandised and distributed. Though the 
packaging of cereals and cake mixes may seem 
foreign to the candy manufacturer, the fundamentals 
are the same. Mr. Schommer speaks from experience 
and his thoughts on H1-Speed packaging merit your 
attention. 





lines are involved) by turning the scales in toward each 
other and using one operator for two scales. 

There are still other lay-outs which offer potential sav- 
ings. One of these is the so-called box formation where 
all units are so installed that one operator can operate the 
entire line. This is very compact, each unit being close 
enough to other units so that one operator can observe 
and get to them without traveling a long distance. 

Cartons coming off the line will go down through the 
floor to be cased on automatic casing equipment on the 
floor below. The plan for carton supply is to feed them 
from the floor above to each line by means of an elevator 
system. This leaves the packing floor clear of all con- 
tainers and carton storage and makes for a more clean, 
streamlined operation. 

A well-organized Packaging Department is needed to 
operate and control a high-speed packaging set-up. A 
very competent Packaging Department superintendent 
should head up the department. A packaging foreman 
should be under his direction and should be responsible 
for all phases of the operation. It is important to have 
an inspector to check the quality of the package as it 
moves from unit to unit. The employees assigned to 
operate high-speed packaging equipment should be put 
through a thorough training period. Much of the success 
of a high-speed operation depends upon the operators. 

To get and maintain maximum production from high- 
speed equipment it is imperative that it be kept in A-1 
shape at all times. This type of equipment is intricate, and 
poor adjustment, worn parts which effect timing, will 
cause reduction in performance. It is of prime importance 
that a well-manned and efficient maintenance department 
be set up. It takes several years to train a good packaging 
machinery mechanic so it is well to have men in training 
at all times to fill vacancies. A minimum of one mechanic 
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ELECTRIC EYE 





IT PAYS TO WRAP 
THE HAYSSEN WAY 





Hayssen holds down 
your wrapping costs 


Steady, dependable, automatic wrapping of packages 
is a job Hayssen Wrapping Machines have been doing 
successfully for more than 40 years. Low in initial cost, 
sturdily built, completely automatic, economical to 
operate, Hayssens keep the unit-cost of wrapping at a 
low level. 


Six-sided, printed designs are accurately registered by 
the Hayssen Electric Eye. Easy adjustability to wrap 
many sizes on one machine reduces idle machine 
hours. Thermostatically controlled electric sealing 
ensures well-sealed packages that stay trim in ap- 
pearance. Practically any type of wrapping material 
can be used. For complete information please contact 
the home office. 


HAYSSEN MFG. COMPANY ° 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 





MMESE 


G MACHINES 
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for each three lines in operation for each eight hour shift 
is recommended. Shift mechanics are more or less trouble. 
shooters and their main objective is to make adjustments 
and whatever repair work is necessary to keep lines 
running. 

The best procedure for keeping equipment in excellent 
shape is to have either a set overhaul period for each line 
or to have spare units which can be used as replacements 
during overhaul periods. The length of time between 
overhaul periods is determined by the number of hours 
each unit is in operation. Overhaul work should be done 
by the day mechanics usually used on major jobs. 

To maintain maximum production, packaging lines 
must be kept running and some signal system must be 
set up to notify the mechanic when a line is down so that 
he can get to the job quickly. One method is to have a red 
light, which can be easily seen from all sections of the 
department, over each line. When an operator is having 
difficulty, he or she presses a button which not only turns 
on the light but also sets off a horn. 

A machine shop and well-stocked parts rooms should 
be available, and located preferably on the packaging 
floor proper. If these two departments are too far from 
the packing floor, much time will be lost going to and 
from the lines. 

A good lubricating program is a ‘must’. Lack of grease 
and oil will run a machine down fast. It is not a good 
policy to set up your own specifications for lubri- 
cants; these can be obtained from the manufacturer of 
the equipment. One person should be responsible for the 
lubricating of all packaging equipment. There are a 
thousand and one working parts on most high-speed 
equipment, and to do a thorough job, a man must know 
every point requiring grease and oil. 

In recent years the automatic or centralized lubricating 
system has come into the picture. The centralized lubri- 
cating system effects economy in the labor of oiling and 
in the amount of lubricant used. It also reduces accident 
risks and downtime on the line. Of greatest importance is 
the fact that it prevents the possibility of neglect of any 
isolated bearing. This system can be adapted to any type 
high-speed line. 

Adhesives are equally important. In a high-speed op- 
eration where lines are running upwards of 60 per minute, 
adhesives play a major part in answering the question, 
“How much production can be obtained from this line?” 
The machine manufacturer and reputable adhesive firms 
are more than willing to work with you on adhesive 
problems. 

As with lubrication, the job of making up the adhesive 
in your plant should be assigned to one person. This is 
especially important when you are using several dif- 
ferent adhesives for different cartons, containers, la- 
bels, etc. The blending to the right consistencies is so im- 
portant that if this operation is taken lightly, you will be 
plagued with not only lost productivity but also poor 
sealing of flaps which will cause complaints from the 
storekeeps and the consumers. When large quantities of 
adhesive are used, tank storage with piping system to 
each unit in a line, is advisable. A few of the larger ad- 
hesive companies are now offering certain types of adhes- 
ives in powder or granular form. When large quantities 
are used, there are definite advantages in purchasing in 
this form. 

The control of atmospheric conditions on the packing 
floor presents many advantages from an operating stand- 
point. High moisture content alters operating character- 
istics of cartons by softening the board and causing jams 
in packaging. Wax coating on liner paper is softened, 
causing jams and accumulation of wax on machine parts 
which must be cleaned at short intervals. This results in 
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downtime, lost productivity, and a high percentage of 

r liners. Frequent machinery shutdowns due to these 
causes cut operating time and consequently, production. 
Improved employee morale, increased labor productivity 
and decreased absenteeism are attained. Overusage of 
packaging material is excessive during hot, humid periods. 

The importance of high-quality cartons cannot be over- 
emphasized. On high-speed equipment, variations in 
size, weight, caliper, etc. or defects, can cause a tre- 
mendous reduction in production. We must insist that 
the suppliers furnish high quality cartons. Before we 
can expect our vendors to meet our demands we must 
know what we want and the variations we can allow in 
order to maintain our desired production rate. 

Through study and testing, we are now in the process 
of setting up specification sheets covering the lay-out of 
cartons and shells. The board and finish are specified 
as well as caliper and printing. In addition, laboratory 
tests and records indicate acceptable averages and ranges 
on such factors as basis weight, mullen, stiffness, tear, and 
scoreline break. 

As shipments of cartons and shells are received, seven 
cases or about one hour’s run, are selected at random as 
the car is unloaded. These cases are taken to the packing 
floor and allowed to become equalized in temperature 
and packing floor conditions. Then each case is opened 
and all cartons and shells counted; they are then examined 
for defects, such as torn flaps, ruptured board, inade- 
quately glued seams, warped cartons, ink smears, print- 
ing, and foreign material. The seven cases are then run 
through the packaging line and all carton jams and down- 
time, if due to cartons, are noted. This machine run has 
at times pointed out conditions which have made it nec- 
essary to sort entire cases of cartons and shells to avoid 
production losses on the packing floor. The supplier in 
such instance is called in or the lot is returned to the 
supplier. This method of testing has resulted in some sup- 
pliers setting up similar programs in their own plants, 
which makes it possible for them to check and catch poor 
shipments before leaving their plants. 

In the plant laboratories, one carton from each of the 
seven cases is tested for caliper, basic weight, unit weight, 
scoreline break, size, odor, and printing. At scheduled 
times, samples of each type carton and shell from each 
supplier undergo complete physical testing, including odor 
absorption. 

The importance of good weighing is sometimes over- 
looked. Large variations in weights can lead to legal 
complications and consumer dissatisfaction. If overweigh- 
ing becomes a habit, thousands of dollars in product 
can be given away each year. It is imperative that some 
control system be used. 

No package filling machine has yet been designed 


Proven in the Candy Field 


DESICCITE 25 


ela-SA-lale Mule jitla-Melelualele [= 


Manufactured by FILTROL CORPORATION 


Los Angeles 17, Calif 
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EXACT WEIGHT 
Selectrols (electronic- 
ally operated) auto- 
matically checkweigh- 
ing After-Dinner 
Mints in the Plant of 
Thos. D. Richardson 
Co., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





Service by nation’s 
foremost electronic 
service specialists! 


Nationwide service 
through the RCA 
Service Company, 
Inc.,* is yours 
when you buy the 
SELECTROL. The 
electronic experts 
of this specialized 
service organization 
supervise the initial 
setup and adjust- 
ment. Also supply 
whatever subse- 
quent service you 
need. 
*Electronic servic- 
ing subsidiary Ra- 
dio Corporation of 
America. 











A Major Factor 
in Controlling 
Net Weight... 


Controlling net weight depends on 
many technical factors, especially in 
processed products and they vary with 
various products and with individual 
industries. Still a major factor however 
is the control of net weight per pack- 
age of the finished product. Here is 
the practical money-saving operation 
that (1) avoids packaging profits as 
overweight (2) meeting standard 
weights and measures regulations to 
eliminate underweight. This save dol- 
lars operation is EXACT WEIGHT con- 
trolled ... by hand if necessary ... 
by semi-automatic means when practi- 
cal... by fully automatic (electronic) 
application if possible. Rare indeed is 
the uniform packaging operation today 
not met by one of hundreds of models 
of EXACT WEIGHT Scales. You have 


only to write us about your application. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALES 


Kz, skit hewision 





THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 
912 W. Fifth Ave., Columbus 8, Ohio 


2920 Bloor St., W., Toronto 18, Canada 
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No matter how irregular the shape — how fragile or 
solid, the Campbell Wrapper provides faster, continuous 
feed “float” wrapping at less cost and without breakage! 


Delivers up to 150 units per minute with one operator. Uses all 
types of wrapping material, co-ordinates label, and heat, glue, or 
crimp seals — hermetically if desired. Stiffeners required only 
with soft; flaky or crumbly type product. Investigate this “modern 


miracle” machine today. Write for full illustrated brochure. 


HOPPER, STRAIGHT OR L FEED 


Standard models in straight, L-shape, 
or hopper type feed — custom machines 
for special requirements ond sizes. 


BARS - LOLLIPOPS=AT HIGH SPEEDS! 









Wraps products 

of all shapes 

round, oval, tubular 

oblong, irregular 
P P E 6 beveled sides, 


and flat 





WRA 





HUDSON-SHARP MACHINE CO. - GREEN BAY, WIS. 


which will put exactly the same quantity of material into 
each package. Consequently, there is variation in the 
weights of products delivered by net and gross weight fill- 
ers to the packages. This variation is inherent to the 
process. The objective is to center this pattern of varia- 
tion and keep it centered so that the desired Average 
Weight is consistently obtained with a minimum of vari- 
ation. 

Statistical Quality Control techniques have been em- 
ployed to assist in reaching the objective. To control 
weights there are two statistical quality control tools 
usually used in this type of problem, namely, control 
charts for averages, and control charts for ranges. The 
former is used to give a desired average weight and the 
latter to control process variation. Because conscientious 
operators may tend to over-adjust scales on fillers and 
those not so conscientious may not make adjustments 
when needed, it is well to have a procedure to tell them 
when adjustments are necessary and when things should 
be left alone. The control charts do this. 


For those who wish to consider the control chart meth- 
od and wish to know more about the subject, the following 
books should be helpful: (1) A.S.T.M. Manual on Pres- 
entation of Data, price $1.00, and (2) E. L. Grant, “Sta- 
tistical Quality Control,” price $5.00. 


When one purchases a high-speed packaging line he 
expects to run at the highest speed possible and obtain 
the maximum productive utilization of the equipment. 
On many occasions one will find that the average output 
is considerably less than the speed at which the line is 
running. If this be the case, it is then time to analyze 
the operation to determine or to pin-point the reason for 
the losses. 
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Recently our Industrial Engineering section made a 
study covering Productive Utilization. The analysis 
brought out some startling information. During the test, 
an observer-recorder was used on each of three shifts to 
accumulate data. Detailed analysis of data revealed the 
following per-line-source of lost production: 


Daily % of Losses @ 


60/Min. 
Cause of Downtime Minutes Total Packages 
1. Out of Product ..... 59 28.9 3,540 
2. Relief (Excess) ..... 39 19.1 2,340 
3. Miscellaneous* ..... 23 11.3 1,380 
4. Bottom Sealer ...... 38 18.6 2,280 
EY oss ae dawues 37 13.2 1,620 


6. Other Equipment** . 18 8.9 1,080 


204 100.0% 12,240 
“Waiting for paper man, mechanic, oiler; cleanup. 


**Filler, Coupon Dropper, Top Closer. 


The 204 minutes’ time is equivalent to three and one- 
third hours per day, per line, in unscheduled downtime. 

Items 1, 2, and 3 account for 59.3% of the unscheduled 
downtime. Their elimination would step up the average 
rate from 06 per minute to 69 or 70 per minute. Closer 
supervision and better planning will go a long way to 
reduce this percentage. 

Items 4, 5, and 6, covering equipment, account for 
almost 41% of the total downtime. The 41% requires 
improved mechanical know-how in keeping the packaging 
line units in proper adjustment. 

An analysis of this type will bring out the weak points 
in any high-speed packaging operation, and assist in 
setting up corrective measures. 
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New York AACT Chapter Elects Officers 


Vincent R. Ciccone, assistant works manager for 
Charms Company at Bloomfield, New Jersey, was 
elected chairman of the New York Chapter of the 
American Association of Candy Technologists at 
their meeting held February 14 in the Mary Eliza- 
beth Restaurant, New York City. Frank McIntire 
of T. H. Angermeier & Company was chosen as 
yice-chairman, while James A. King of the Nulo- 
moline Division of American Molasses Company 
agreed to serve temporarily as secretary-treasurer 
for the organization until the post could be filled 
permanently. 

Program for the meeting revolved around a mo- 
tion picture, Gift Of Green, which showed the 
growth of living plants and the place of sugar in 
the scheme of things. Following the picture, the 
meeting was thrown open for round-table discussion 
of sugar problems with a panel of experts from the 
sugar industry as buffer for the questions. John 
B. Adams, Jr., and Henry Helsher represented the 
National Sugar Refining Company, and Edward 
Meeker, the American. 

Hans F. Dresel of Felton Chemical Company and 
chairman of the Fifth Annual Production Confer- 
ence being held by the Pennsylvania Manufactur- 
ing Confectioners’ Association at Lehigh University 
April 26-27, attended the New York Chapter meet- 
ing to talk of the pending conference. 

Hoyt Lucas, consultant and retiring chairman 
of the chapter, presided for the meeting which was 
attended by about forty persons. 











ALWAYS | 
DEPENDABLE 


IDEAL 


WRAPPING 
MACHINES 







LE RCT EMA e ee 





both large and small manufac- 
turers, are fast, always depend- 
able and economical. The SEN- 


The satisfaction of KNOWING !OR MODEL wraps 160 pieces 


that their wrapping machines 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. 
These machines, suitable for 


per minute; new HIGH SPEED 
SPECIAL MODEL wraps 325 
to 425 pieces per minute. 
Both machines are built for the 
most exacting requirements 
and carry our unqualified 
guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - = - 


U. S. A. 
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Attention .gorters 


designed 
to meet 
your need 








quality...4 
and service 
are stressed 
factors... 








FOLDING CARTONS 


sel onssiphie! 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 


155 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK * TORONTO 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS + SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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For Candy Buyers... . . 


CANDY MERCHANDISING 


Candy Merchandising is edited and pub- 
lished exclusively for the volume candy 
buyer. This is the one medium that is 
truly and completely devoted to the dis- 
tribution problems of the candy indus- 
try. From cover to cover, page to page, 
editorial and advertising deals with the 
profitable buying and selling of candy, 
and is, therefore, of primary interest to 
the candy buyers. The editorial depart- 
ments will cover just one field, the mer- 
chandising of candy, but will reach out 


Your BASIC Sales to all the various types of wholesale and 


retail buyers that channel candy to 
Promotion to your market, and will serve their needs for a 


PRIMARY MARKET complete and comprehensive source for 
buying information and news of mer- 
chandising and sales. 


Ask us for a sample copy, 
we will be glad to send it. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER PUBLISHING CO. 


9 South Clinton St., Chicago 6 303 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
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Conventions -- Meetings 


March 1-2—Western Manufacturers annual meeting. Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


March 27-29—Dairy Manufacturers’ Conference, University of Wisconsin, 
College of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 


April 2-5—National Premium Buyers Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


April 3-4—Point of Purchase Advertising Institute, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 


April 16—Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Institute semi-annual 
meeting, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City. 


sociation, Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J 


April 26-27—Fifth Annual Production Conference, The Pennsylvania 
Manufacturing Confectioners’ Assn. Lehigh University, Lehigh, 
Penna. 


April 30-May 4—American Material Handling Society, International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 


May 1-3—-American Oil Chemists’ Society, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans 


June 3-6—National Confectioners’ Association convention, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 


June 3-6—Associated Retail Confectioners of the U.S., Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


June 7-9—National Candy Wholesalers Association Convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


June 17—Institute of Food Technologists Meeting, New York City. 


June 22-24—Boston Confectionery Salesmens Club, Wentworth By the 
Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Oct. 8-10—American Oil Chemists Society, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Nov. 12-15—National Automatic Merchandising Assn., Public Auditor- 
ium, Cleveland. 


@ Package Machinery Company, Springfield, Mass. 
have announced the new Forgrove Model 22-B 
machine. The machine is used for high-speed, low 
cost wrapping, requiring one operator. It wraps 











from 120 to 150 pieces a minute, handles soft-center 
pieces as well as hard candy in various shapes. 


®@ Triangle Package Machinery Co., Chicago, has 
announced the appointment of Walter P. Muskat 
in charge of sales and service scheduling in their 
new eastern sales office in New York City. Mr. 
Muskat was formerly district manager of the central 
mid-Atlantic states territory. 


® Packaging Conference will explain the packaging 
requirements of the armed forces at their forthcom- 
ing meeting in Atlantic City, April 17-19. Speakers 
from the armed forces will take part in the sessions. 


CHOCOLATE BAR 
MOULDING MACHIN 


late. Made for small bars 
ond 10-lb. cokes. 
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April 17-20, 1951—Packaging Conference, American Management As- 
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A WELL-DESIGNED PACKAGE 


increases the Prestige of a company ] 
as well as the sale of its products. 


CONSULTATION WITH US 


regarding the design of your packages 
may well prove worthwhile, and carries 
with it no obligation. 
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Create COUNTER SALES with 
WEINMAN Transparent Plastic Boxes! 


These plastic containers and counter dispensers are specifi- 
cally designed to "glorify" the appearance of your products 
at “point of sale"... stimulate appetite appeal and make 
sales where it counts! 





Let us help you plan an attractive package. Send for samples 
and 1951 catalog. WRITE TODAY! 


Usiuman Brothers W. 


MANUFACT 








3260 W. GRAND AVE 


CHICAGO 5] 
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This new display workshop is used to 


Test Candy Displays at Walgreens 


Helps to assure more effective 


installations at all stores 


Walgreen Drug Stores’ new Dis- 
play Department, recently constructed 
in Chicago, has been termed the best 
equipped, most modern workshop of 
any retail drug display department 
in the country. It has complete fa- 
cilities for developing store interior 
and widow displays plus other mer- 
chandising ideas. 

Key purpose of the department is 
to enable displays to be erected and 
tested under conditions approximat- 
ing those met in actual store opera- 
tions. In line with this, the main dis- 
play workship is illuminated with 
fluorescent lighting and is equipped 
with every other detail of the modern 
Walgree Drug Store, even to a glass 
entrance. Thus, everything from a 
new candy counter to a complete 
Christmas campaign can be developed 
to its full effectiveness. 

When displays are completed and 
receive Company approval, staffers 
diagram and take pictures of them 
in providing guides for their instal- 
lation in Walgreen stores. 

Besides a variety of merchandise 
islands, three ful-size departments, 
show cases and wall shelving, there 
are twenty-two full-size display win- 
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dows in which presentations can be 
tested and approved from a street 
trafic view point. 

Efficiency and convenience high- 
light the workshop. Fixtures, mounted 
on casters, can be easily rolled to 
any position and showcases have 
glassless fronts allowing trimmers 
easy access. According to C. W. Mu- 
laney, Director of Merchandising for 
the firm, this new display department 
has already proven successful in fa- 
cilitating the installation of merchan- 
dising displays of proven effective- 
ness in all of the company’s stores 
throughout the country. 


Candy Clinic 


(Continued from page 42) 


Code 3K51 


Chocolate Coated Assorted 
Buttercreams 


1 Ib.—No price stated 
Sent in for analysis #4707. 
Appearance of package: Good. 
Box: One layer type, embossed silver 
paper top, name embossed in dark 





red. White paper wrapper, overall 

print of name in dark red. Tied with 

a purple grass ribbon. 

Appearance of box on opening: See re. 
marks. 

Number of pieces: 37. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Fair. 

Taste: Good. 

Centers: 

Vanilla buttercream: Good. 
Assortment: See remarks. 
Remarks: One of the best vanilla but- 

tercreams we have examined re- 

cently. 

Suggest a divider or two be used 

to keep pieces in place. Six pieces 

were broken and were partly dry. 

The consumer as a rule expects a 

fair assortment in a pound box of 

chocolates. We suggest at least six 
dicerent centers be added .. . rasp- 
berry, orange, chocolate, nut creams, 
lemon, pineapple, etc. We doubt if 
this box would be a good seller un- 
less the assortment were improved. 

Suggest a retail price of $1.25 the 

pound. 





mee 


Brokers ... 


For new candy lines, list your 
firm in the Confectionery 
Brokers’ Section of THE 
MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER and THE CANDY 
BUYERS' DIRECTORY. Low 
rate is only $15 a year. 


For complete details on this 
year ‘round business-booster 
service, write or wire: 


THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
9 S. Clinton—CHICAGO 6 
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Methods 


and 


Candy Production: 


Formulas— 


a hig 640-page book of candy “know how” 


ANDY PRopUCTION: METHODS AND FoRMULAS, is a big, 640-page, extra- 
> helpful book designed to give practical “know-how” answers to problems 
of candy manufacture. Walter L. Richmond, the author, is superintendent for 
Garrott Candy Company and for Jane Garrott Candies, Inc., of St. Paul, Minn. 


In Canny Propuction: MeTHops aNpD Formutas, Mr. Richmond 
describes fully the three basic operations for good candy manufacture: (1) 
Ingredients and Cooking Actions, (2) Mixing, Casting, Coating, Etc., (3) 
Trouble Shooting. Mr. Richmond tells both the reasons and the methods of 
operation. In addition, he provides carefully selected formulas for both the 
wholesale and the retail trade. 


Whether you have a large plant or a small one, CANDY PRODUCTION: 
METHODS AND ForMULAS will prove a valuable asset vo your firm. Mr. Rich- 
mond’s book has 30 helpful chapters, as shown in the accompanying contents 
table. Its 640 pages contain 500 candy formulas and detailed production in- 
formation on candies. For quick, convenient reference, a numbered list of the 
book’s 500 formulas—grouped also under 32 main candy classifications—is 
provided. A comprehensive index and large diagrams showing both how to 


| decorate Easter eggs and how to insert fruit and nuts in the centers are still 


additional features. Designed specifically as a production man’s text, Mr. 
Richmond’s helpful book also provides generous space alongside the formulas 
for notes during actual production in the candy plant. 


Canpy Propuction: METHODS AND FoRMULAS is now ready for prompt 


| shipment. Price is $10. Use the handy coupon below. 





BOOK ORDER e USE THIS ORDER FORM 


The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co. 
9 S. Clinton Street, 
Chicago 6, III. 


Please send me Mr. Richmond’s new helpful book Canpy Propuction: MetHops 
AND Formu.as which contains 500 candy formulas. I am enclosing $10.00. 
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for March, 1951 


CONTENTS 


Flavors and Colors (Ch. 1) 
Cream Candies (Ch. 2) 


Chocolate Covered Cast Creams 
(Ch. 3) 


Cordial Fruit Creams (Ch. 4) 
Direct Remelt Creams (Ch. 5) 
Hiand Rolled Creams (Ch. 6) 


Piain Creams, Glazed Butter Goods, 
Crystallized Creams (Ch. 7) 


Cream Coated Bon Bons (Ch. 8) 


Chocolate Puddings, Chocolate Paste, 
French Chocolates (Ch. 9) 


Easter Candies (Ch. 10) 
Glace and Preserved Fruits (Ch. 11} 
Coconut Candies (Ch. 12) 


Milk Products for Fudge and Caramels 
(Ch. 13) 


Fudge (Ch. 14) 

Caramels (Ch. 15) 

Marshmallows (Ch, 16) 

Nougat, Sea Foam (Ch. 17) 
leing (Ch. 18) 

Jellies (Ch. 19) 

Starch Gums and Jellies (Ch. 20) 
Hard Candy (Ch. 21) 

Butter Crunch, Butter Scotch (Ch. 22) 
Taffy and Kisses (Ch. 23) 

Nut Candies (Ch. 24) 

Pop Corn (Ch. 25) 

Salted Nuts (Ch. 26) 

Egg Frappes (Ch. 27) 


Useful Information—Charts and Tables 
(Ch. 28) 


Trouble Shooting (Ch. 29) 
Unsatisfactory Results, Cause and 
Remedies (Ch. 30) 
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New England States 


South Atlantic States (cont'd) 


East No. Central States (cont'd) 





East So. Central States (cont'd) 





JESSE C. LESSE Co. 
Confectionery 
Office and Sales Room 
161 Massachusetts Ave. 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 


Territory: New England 





Middle Atlantic States 





JAMES A. BRADY CO. 
1018 Monsey Avenue 
SCRANTON 9, PENN. 

Phone 2-8658 


Concentrated coverage of the 
candy and food trade in N. E. 
Penna. ‘The Anthracite” 





ARTHUR M. CROW & CO. 
407 Commonwealth Annex Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Cover conf. & groc. jobbers, chains, 
dept. stores, food dists. 
W. Pa., W. Va., & E. Ohio 





JACK HAAZ 
6430 No. Broad St.—Li. 8-5873 
PHILADELPHIA 26, PENN. 
Terr: Penn., N. Jersey, Balt., Wash. 





HERBERT M. SMITH 
109-17 110th St.—Virginia 3-8847 
OZONE PARK 16, NEW YORK 

Terr: New York State 





IRVING S. ZAMORE 
2608 Belmar Place 
SWISSVALE, PITTSBURGH 18, PA. 
29 Years Experience 


Terr: Pennsylvania, excluding 
city of Philadelphia 





BLOME BROKERAGE CoO. 
601 Chumleigh Rd. 
BALTIMORE 12, MARYLAND 
Candy & Novelties 


Covering Wholesale Grocers, 
Candy & Tobacco jobbers, & chains 
Terr: Maryland, Virginia, Delaware 

and District of Columbia 





South Atlantic States 





JIM CHAMBERS 
Candy Broker 
84 Peachtree Street 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
Terr: Ga., Ala., and Fla. 





WALTER C. McGILL & CO. 
Box 912, wat Va. 
Terr: Virginia, No. & So. Carolina 
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ROBERT L. MITCHELL, JR. & CO. 
1221—12th Avenue 
HICKORY, NO. CAR. 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
Candy & Specialty Items 
Terr: North & South Carolina 





WM. E. HARRELSON 


Manufacturers’ Representatives 
5308 Tuckahoe Ave.—Phone 44280 


RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 
Terr: W. Va., Va., N. & S. Car. 





ROY E. RANDALL CO. 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
P Box 605—Phone 7590 
COLUMBIA 1, SO. CAROLINA 
Terr: No. & So. Carolina 
Over 25 years in area 





BUSKELL BROKERAGE CO. 
1135 East Front Street 
RICHLANDS, VA. 

Contact Wholesale Groceries, Candy 
Jobbers and National Chains 
Terr: Va., W. Va., Eastern Tenn., 
and Eastern Kentucky 





W. M. (BILL) WALLACE 
Candy and Specialty Items 
P. O. Box 472—111 Rutland Bldg. 
DECATUR, GEORGIA 


Terr: Ga. & Fla. 
Thorough Coverage 





HUBERT BROKERAGE CO. 
Candy and Allied Lines 
3 Salesmen 

Offices & Display Rooms 
210-211 Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Terr: Florida, Georgia and Ala- 

bama for 20 years 





SAMUEL SMITH 
2500 Patterson Ave. Phone 22318 
Manufacturers’ Representative 
WINSTON-SALEM 4, N. CAROLINA 
Terr: Virginia, N. Carolina, 
. Carolina 





East No. Central States 





G. W. McDERMOTT 
100 North Raymond St.—Phone 382 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


Terr: Wisc. & Upper Mich.—covered 
every five weeks. 





ROGER ETTLINGER 


Phone Townsend 8-5369 
16525 Woodward Ave. 


DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
Terr: Entire state of Michigan 





WALTER M. GREESON CO. 
101 Smith Street 
FLINT 3, MICHIGAN 


“We Are At Your Service Always 
—And All Ways” 





Y 
Terr: Michigan, Estab. Since 1932 





BERNARD B. HIRSCH 
1012 N. 3rd St. 
MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


Terr: Wis., Ia., Ill. (excluding Chi- 
cago) Mich. (Upper Penn.) 





HARRY KISSENGER 


Candy—Novelties—Specialties 
3846 McCormick Ave. 
Phone Brookfield 9691 

Chicago suburb 
HOLLYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


Terr: Ohio, Mich., & Ind. 





W. C. TUGAW 
Manufacturers Representative 
140 North Dearborn 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Covering Metropolitan Chicago 





H. K. BEALL & CO. 

308 W. Washington St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phones RANdolph 1618-1628 
Territory: Illinois, Indiana, 
isconsin 
25 years in the Candy Business 





ARTHUR H. SCHMIDT CO 
815 Erieside Ave. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


Ohio. Member Nat'l. 
Salesmen Ass'n. 
Buckeye Candy Club 


Terr: Conf. 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2037 E. Main Street 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Territory: Michigan 





East So. Central States 





R. HENRY TAYLOR 


Candy Broker 
Box 1456—Phone 4-2763 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Territory: Kentucky and Tennessee 





A. C. BURNETT COMPANY 
Candy Brokers 
4806 Rossville Blvd. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


A crack team of six Southern sales- 
men. Ky., Tenn., i a., 
Ga., S. C., N. C., Va., W. Va. 

If it will sell in Dixie—we can sell it. 





FELIX D. BRIGHT & SON 


Candy Specialties 
P. O. Box 177—Phone 8-4097 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


Terr: Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana 





J. L. FARRINGER Co. 
FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE 
Established 1924 
Territory: Tenn., Ky., and W. Va. 
3 Salesmen covering territory 





HURD-MORELAND CO. 
MORELAND, KENTUCKY 


Sales Representation Candy bars, 
Specialties 


Terr: Kentucky, East Tennessee 





West No. Central States 





BUHRER BROKERAGE Co. 
Candy Manufacturers’ Sales Agents 
819 W. Third St. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





ELMER J. EDWARDS 
CANDY BROKERAGE 
5352 3lst Ave. So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 17, MINN. 
Phone: Pa. 7659 


Terr: Minn., N. & S. Dak.—Special 
attention given to Twin City trade 





GRIFITHS SALES COMPANY 
725 Clark Ave.—Phone GA. 4979 
SAINT LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 


We specialize in candy and 
novelties. 


Terr: Mo., Il, and Kan. 





O. W. TAYLOR BROKERAGE CO. 
McGREGOR, IOWA 

Cover confectionery & grocery 

jobbers, chain-Dept. stores, Food 


Dist. Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota 
Wisconsin. 





West So. Central States 





W. S. STOKES 
Broker & Agent 
BATESVILLE, ARKANSAS 


Candy - Novelties - Specialties 
Terr: Arkansas—Accounts solicited 





WM. E. MIRACLE COMPANY 
301 No. Market St. 
DALLAS TEXAS 
Territory: Texas & Oklahoma 
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Mountain States Mountain States (cont'd) 


Pacific States Pacific States (cont'd) 





—— 


CAMERON SALES COMPANY 
3000 Monaco Parkway 

Denver, Colo. j 

Dexter 0881 


Candy & Allied lines. More than ten 
years coverage of Colo., Wyoming, 
Mont., Idaho & Utah 


New Mexico—Arizona El Paso 
County Texas 


P. O. Box 227 ALBUQUERQUE 
N. Mex. 


Personal service to 183 jobbers, 

super-markets and department 

stores. Backed by 26 years ex- 

perience in the confectionery field. 

We call on every account person- 

ally every six weeks. Candy is 
our business. 


MAYCOCK BROKERAGE Co. 
573 West 2nd South 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


An eight man organization repre- 
senting manufacturers for 76 con- 
fectionery, tobacco, drug and gro- 
cery jobbers in Utah-Idaho territory. 








FRANK X. SCHILLING 





Confectionery and Novelty Items 


JERRY HIRSCH Box 416—Phone 2-3540 
Manufacturers’ Representative BUTTE, MONTANA 
Candy and Specialty Items 
4111 E. 4th St. 


Complete coverage of Montana, 
Idaho, and northern Wyoming, 
including Casper 


TUCSON, ARIZONA | 


Territory: Arizona, New Mexico 
aso, Texas 


G & Z BROKERAGE COMPANY 
Established with Industry since 1901 


CARTER & CARTER 
Confectionery Mfr's Agents 


I. LIBERMAN 
SEATTLE 22, WASHINGTON 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
1705 Belmont Avenue 
Terr: Wash., Ore., Mont., Ida., 
Utah, Wyo. 


91 Connecticut St. 
Phone: Main 7852 


SEATTLE, WASHNGTON 
Terr: Wash., Ore., Utah, Idaho, 
ont., Nev., Wyo. 








HARRY N. NELSON CO. 





GEORGE R. STEVENSON CO. 


Territory: Wash., Ore., Ida., Mont. | 


112 Market St. 
| SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
ont Sood, a 
" ‘ldi ell holesale Trade Only 
Terminal Scles Building | Terr: Eleven Western States 
SEATTLE, WASHNGTON | 


BELL SALES COMPANY 





923 E. Third St.—Southern California | 





Over 20 years in this area. | 


100 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
Candy & Food Specialties 
Terr: Calif., Reno, Nev., 
Hawaiian Islands 


MALCOLM S. CLARK CO. 


14874 Valencia St. 
No. Cal., Nev., & Hawaii 


SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIF. 








GENE ALCORN & CO. 
1340 E. 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES 21, CALIFORNIA 
383 Brannan Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: State of California 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 
ash., N. Idaho 


SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


903 Park Road | 
Ariz., New Mex., W. Texas 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


| 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. | 
| 








Marshmallow Research Foundation. Shown planning activities are, seated, left to right: 
W. B. Riley. Brock Candy Co.; E. H. Edwards, Curtiss Candy Co.; Paul D. Allman, The 
Cracker Jack Co., and J. E. Long, Shotwell Mfg. Co.; standing, Theodore R. Sills, public 
relations, K. E. Madden, Candyland, Inc., Elinor Ehrman public relations, Nathan Cohen. 
Candyland, Inc. Paul Flum, Shotwell Mig. Co. (For story see page 48). 


@ N. H. Marshall, formerly manager of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Chimes Company and later represent- 
ing Mission Chimes Candy Company of San Gabriel, 
California, announces the has joined the Harold 
Brokerage & Supply Company devoting his full 
time between Los Angeles, San Francisco, Phoe- 
nix, and Tucson on sales development. 

Harold Brokerage & Supply Company covers the 
various military, Naval, Air Force and industrial 
inplant feeding operations throughout the eleven 
western states, and specializes in candies, confec- 
tions, ice cream and food products. 


for March, 1951 





@ Morry A. Lieberman has re- 
cently been appointed sales man- 
ager for Consolidated Tobacco 
Company, Chicago, according to 
Jerome A. Drell, President, and 
Maurice R. Tunick, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Beginning as a pharmacist in 
his own drug store operation, Mr. 
Lieberman has had a long and 
varied career in both wholesale 
and retail tobacco, as well as the drug business. 
From his start as pharmacist in his own drug stores, 
he took over the cigar stand concessions in the Buck 
& Rayner drug stores. 

In 1924 he returned to the operation of two of 
his own drug stores, and in 1929 joined the Sam 
Cassel Company as sales manager. In 1946, he be- 
came sales manager for the Washington Pipe and 
Novelty Company, but in February of 1950 returned 
to the Cassel organization. With the recent acquisi- 
tion by Consolidated of the Sam Cassel Company, 
Mr. Lieberman became sales manager. 
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HELP WANTED 








CANDY PLANT 
DEPT. MANAGER 


Wanted: 
Los Angeles plant of nation- 
al food concern has opening 
for a high caliber man to 
manage Cream and Gum 
Dept. He will be responsible 
for all operations, including 
production, sanitation, quali- 
ty control, maintenance, 
training and supervision. 
Must have experience as 
foreman, assistant foreman or 
candy maker in Cream and 
Gum Dept. of large candy 
factory. Permanent position 
with appropriate salary. Re- 
ply in confidence, stating 
age, education, earnings and 
full details of experience. 
The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 
Box A-3111 














POSITION WANTED | 





OPEN FOR A JOB by a practical candy 

maker having had 35 years of practical 
experience as candy maker, foreman, su- 
perintendent, in hard candies, creams, 
gums, jellies, marshmallows, all kinds of 
pan work, counter goods, fudges, nougats, 
caramels running enrobers, package goods, 
bulk, penny goods, and bar goods. Un- 
derstand all types of machinery and how 
to handle it to get the best out of it. Also 
understand how to handle help, and all 
of the problems of today. Formerly was 
superintendent for one of the largest houses 
in America. Would like to connect with 
some good modern firm that is progressive 
and wants new items and new ideas. 
Not as interested in salary as I am in con- 
necting with the right firm. I would pre- 
fer working on a profit-sharing plan. My 
age is 48. Box A-312, The MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER. 





WANTS A JOB—!I am a practical candy 

maker in hard candies, creams, gums, 
jellies, marshmallows, pan work, all kinds 
of retail work and counter goods, and can 
operate enrobers. Having had over 30 
years experience in the above. I under- 
stand all modern machinery, costs and 
how to handle help to the best advantage. 
Interested in a modern plant where one 
may develop new ideas. My age is 48. 
Box A-315, The MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER. 
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CLASSIFIED 


When addressing box numbers, 
please address as follows: 

(Box Number) 

The Manufacturing Confectioner 
9 South Clinton St. 

Chicago 6, Ill. 





ADVERTISING 


Classified insertion requests are 
sent to the same address. Rates cre 
35c per line of regular type: 70c¢ 
per line for bold face or capital let- 
ters; $6 per column inch for display, 
Minimum insertion is three lines, 
Rates are not subject to agency 
discounts. 








POSITIONS WANTED (Contd.) | 


| MACHINERY FOR SALE (Contd.) 





FIRST CLASS COCOA, chocolate, and Con- 

fectionery expert and production man- 
ager, 26 years technical and managerial 
experience in continental factories and at 
present with world known English firm, 
seeks a position in U.S.A. as factory man- 
ager. Has thorough knowledge of all 
varieties of processes of manufacturing 
cocoa, chocolate, general confectionery, 
high-class German and French assort- 
ments, Swiss couvertures and Dutch co- 
coas. Box B-211, The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 2—Friend laboratory-type 

Hand Roll Machines. Attractively priced. 
Box A-313, The MANUFACTURING CON- 
FECTIONER. 





FOR SALE: 2—new type fan-tail wrap 
Package Machinery Model K Kiss Wrap- 

pers. Reasonaly priced. Box A-318, The 

MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


FOR SALE: Simplex gas fired vacuum 

cooker, $1300.00; Specialty Appliance 1- 
bag nut roaster with 2 baskets, $250.00; 40 
pound pulling machine, $125.00. This equip- 
ment is in perfect working condition. Prices 
FOB. our plant. Heighton Bros. Candy Co., 
Covington, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: |l—complete Gaebel Hard 
Candy outfit with 2 chains. 1—Peerless 
Plastic Machine with 2 dies. 1—4 x 7 Power 
Fruit Drop Frame with several Rollers. 
1—Racine Sucker Machine with 2 sets of 
fancy rollers. 1—Ideal Caramel Wrapper. 
1—Savage Marshmallow Beater. All in ex- 
cellent condition. Box A-3113, The MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


FOR SALE: New Simplex double-tilt Cream 
Vacuum. Box A-316, The MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER. 


Jabez Burns Continuous Roaster 1800- 
pound capacity, complete with feeder. 

Brand new, never used. Box A-314, The 

MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 

















Complete stock of machinery and equip- 

ment guaranteed reconditioned, for both 
large and small candy manufacturers. 
Also replacement parts for Enrobers, bot- 
tomers and Kihlgren stringers. Prompt de- 
livery and lowest prices. National Con- 
fectioners Machinery Co., 108 E. 2nd St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Telephone Parkway 
1165. 


Bridge Chocolate Cake Crusher, Hans 
Automatic Batch Roller and Liquid 
ter Feeder, also AD Wood Mogul compl 
and in good working order. All availal 
immediately. Box A-317, The MANUF, 

TURING CONFECTIONER. 





| MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED: Full or semi-automatic Wra 
ping and Sealing Machine for flush 6 
extended edge boxes, 94%" x6" x 1%" a 
8%" x5%" x12". Box A-3110, The 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 





I MISCELLANEOUS 








NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 

We are looking for a new prod- 
uct, preferably in the confection field. 
It could be a one, five, or ten cent 
seller. It should be one that can be 
distributed nationally. It should lend 
itself to high speed wrapping and 
packing. It should have a high vol- 
ume potential. 

We have the plant, equipment, 
labor force, engineering and man- 
agement know-how, and a national 
sales force. Our present products 
are sold nationally—and are the 
leaders in their field. 

Write us in confidence—we will 
let you know quickly whether we 
think something can be worked out. 

Box No. 3112 The MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER. 


WE BUY & SEL 


ODD LOTS + OVER RUNS « SURPL’ 











SHEETS*ROLLS-SHREDDING 

Cellophane rolls in cutter boxes 100 ft. or 
ALSO MADE OF OTHER CELLULOSE FILM 
Wax - Glassine Bags, Sheets & Rolls | 


Tying Ribbons—All Scotch Tape 
Colors & Widths Clear & Colors 


Diamond “Cellophane” Products 


Harry L. Diamond _Robert 1. Brown || 
“At Your Service” 
74 E. 28th St.. Chicago 16, Illinois 
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ord to the mise SAVE NOW 


MODERN, REBUILT GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT! 


Increase your production while you 
lower your operating cost and assure 
yourself a big profit year in ’51 








. 
ié 
thage Machinery LP and LP 3 
Sucker Wrappers 


National Equipment 24” and 34” Enrober 
with Automatic Feeder, Cooler, Packer 























Package Machinery Company 


jal Equipment Continuous Hard 
Model K Kiss Wrapper 


bndy Cooker; 600 & 1000 Ib. caps. 


al 
Huhn Double Dryer and Cooler 
{Also Seid Singly) 








Simplex 2-Way Tilt, Steam 
Vacuum Cream Cooker 


FLL US YOUR REQUIREMENTS! WRITE OR WIRE COLLECT TODAY! NO OBLIGATION! 














Contectionately Yours 





HE ROYAL Sanitary Institute of 

Burnley, England, says that the 
lollipop is the “weak link in public 
health”. Children indulge in “com- 
munal sucking” by chipping in for a 
lollipop and then taking turns lick- 
ing it. But the institute added “You'd 
probably have a revolution if you 
tried to stop the practice”. 


* * * 


ASTON DROULEZ, a mechanic 

in a French chocolate factory, 
was remanded in court for a psy- 
chiatrist’s report. He was charged 
with dropping nuts and bolts into 
the chocolate mixture. 


ok * * 


RED A. PICHARD. who started 

an exclusive mail-order house 
for skiers at the Sun Valley ski re- 
sort, sells white coated chocolates to 
the skiers which they prefer. White 
is the favorite color for skiers. 


ok * * 


t Supe HEIGHT of service was de- 

manded by a gunman who forced 
a candy clerk to empty a cash regis- 
ter for him. He demanded that she 
wrap up a box of chocolates for him. 


* * * 


RITONS WILL be allowed 514 

ounces of candy a week, instead 
of the current ration of 5 ounces, 
starting February 25th. 


oa se 


A SWEETSHOP in South Bend, 

Indiana, has a solution to a 
Russian-American problem. Sign 
now reads: “Bavarian mints. form- 
erly Russian Mints”. 


* * * 


B= WERE busier this last year. 

They produced 233 million 
pounds of honey, 3% more than in 
1949. Though the number of colonies 
remained the same, 5,600,000, out- 
put per colony rose. Wonder what 
the incentive was? 
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Ambrosia Chocolate Co. ................c:c000 44 
American Food Laboratories, Inc. .Feb. ‘51 
American Machine & Foundry Co. Oct. ‘50 


American Paper Goods Co. ............ Nov. ‘50 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ...................004. Feb. ‘51 
TR IN eis accdesashanaincsanenvonecesen Oct. ‘50 
Aromanilla Co., Inc., The ................. Cct. ‘50 
Baker Div., Franklin General 

EN ee ere 33-34 
Baker Chocolate and Cocoa, Walter 

Div of General Foods Corp. ................ § 
Bernhard Studio, Lucian ........................ 61 
Baywood Manufacturing Co., Inc. ...... 48 
OS SE a. Dec. ‘50 
Bramley Machinery Corp. .................+ +A 
POI TIES acs cciccnccecconevoscasncvenrscsvescis 45 
Buhler Brothers, Inc. .................00000 Jan. ‘50 
Burke Products Company, Inc. .............. 51 
BIG SD GI ccc cecccssecsescccsoecoses Jan, ‘51 


California Almond Growers Exchange .. 7 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 


AEE SE. BIE OD VE A: 13, 16, 23 
Carle & Montanari, 8... 20.0.0... 17 
Chocolate Spraying Co. ................00 44-50 
RID RUIN TIN. cccinccicesovsncensencrnctenrsscnse 8 
Confection Machine Sales Co. ............ 49 
Corn Products Refining Co., Inc. ............ 40 
UN is I Bs Mie cncckcccccesesccpesnntig 42 
GAD TID ccceccccecnccncescseeveseiconseeress 53 
Currie Manufacturing Co. ................ Feb. ‘51 
Diamond Cellophane Products ................ 66 
Dispersion Equipment Sales Co. ...... Jan. ‘51 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. ............:cccccccsssssceseeeee 19 
Durkee Famous Foods, Div. of 

On uecnen 11 
Economy Equipment Co. ..................::0005 52 
Enterprise International, Inc. ........ Feb. ‘51 
Exact Weight Scale Co. ..............:ccccsssse 57 
SS Saas a ca ccneseudabutngeantebeilenit 57 
Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. ........ Dec. ‘50 
i I Tn sis Lceeeaceecemmaicnd 4 
SIICIIEL TIL Ul cu cnccssnenenaemioouenianaibeans 48 
I ie ie IE coos ccccescnsccccsesepses 59 
RI IS III secssserecccserccccesscaceoss Feb. ‘51 
INE SUI” sivenincascscnasconstesecnivenionsns ll 
NTE. on. 1, ooneunsonouyshasaheibsenbeanenense 21 
REN Mir TI TIN wiececsilsidisinnocnsecencssiatnctonsenne 61 
BRI Es « niccscvyicnubesisntquadchicotniasons 56 
Heekin Can Co., The ..................:000006- Feb. ‘51 
Hooten Chocolate Co., The .............. Jan. ‘51 
Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. ...................... 58 
Ideal Wrapping Machine Co. ................ 59 
Jiffy Manufacturing Co. .................. Dec. ‘50 
RS a csveteunebenicnsen 42 
Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., He ...........ccc000e00+ 15 
Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc. ...... Dec. ‘50 
Lehmann Company, Inc., J. M. ...... Feb. ‘51 
Liquidometer Corp. ..............:.:cccs0000 Oct. ‘50 
Lueders & Co., Geo. ............cccscceseees Feb. ‘51 


INDEX 


Lynch Corp., Package Machine 
I Satccecteiheadih bavcinceteanelieemeeesed Feb. ‘51 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. ....Dec. ‘50 


Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc. ................ ie 
Miller Wrapping & Sealing Machine 

RS Ba ie Nov. ‘50 
ee I BG I sakvsiscssesnnctvesecceencoes Jan. ‘51 
National Equipment Corp. .............. Feb. ‘51 
National Sugar Refining Co., The .......... 4S 
Nestle’s Chocolate Company, Inc. ...... 53 
Neumann-Buslee & Wolfe, Inc. ............ 48 
Norda Essential Oil & Chemical Co., 

SD, ne theutalladeibeaianiiinennteidaamiinninapinensdeell 4th Cover 
Nulomoline Division, American 

Molasses Company ...............000+ Oct. ‘50 
Ge TRG, TRG. .ccescsecoccsscsccsesesccesess 49 
CE Cee CMGI onnccncccijececccessensseesoes 59 
Package Machinery Company ............. 54 
Peerless Confectionery Equipment Co. 

AIM, RRS eS a Feb. ‘51 
Prmeias GB Feat, Git, Tie. oenscccecesccvsececes2ss0. 53 
Peter Partition Corp. ..............:00000 Feb. ‘51 
Bee GS Cis Tile GING, oncccescccccsecceseseess 69 
Pitt & Sons Co., The C. M. ................ Dec. ‘50 
Polak’s Frutal Works, Inc. ................ Dec. ‘50 


Racine Confectioners’ Machinery 


Rk METRO ol Es 7a or 18 
Refined Syrups, & Sugars, Inc. ............ 14 
BN Me GI, TINA acnsccensinscsccscecerccnnes Oct. ‘50 
EES Hee een 39 
I Is I Tacks viennndidgispoecilipieeetabi $1 
ao oannbucanniioiaes 3 
Smith & Sons, Inc., W. C. .............. Sept. ‘50 
Solvay Sales Division. Allied Chemical 

PE NG antipectanteensceceveveodncosvesensid Feb. ‘51 
nC 42 
Staley Mig. Co., A. Ey. ..........cc0cscsee0 Nov. ‘50 
Standard Casing Co., Inc., The ............ 53 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. ............... 2nd Cover 
Sugar Information, Inc. ...................... Feb. ‘51 
Sweetnam, Inc., Geo. H. ................... Feb. ‘51 
GES LORE Oct. ‘50 
Ne ge acide 42 


Union Confectionery Machinery Co., 

NRE SEES LG eee ne Sane ree 67 
Union Starch & Refining Co. .................. 12 
U. S. Automatic Box Machine Co. .Feb. ‘51 


Vacuum Candy Machinery Co. ............ 18 
Van Amerigen-Haebler, Inc. .................. 3 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co.., Inc. ......Feb. ‘51 
Voss Belting & Specialty Co. .......... Sept. ‘50 


Walker's, Chas. Pink Cottage Candies 


sith escaped dacithidlathuissatiasinsinescaidatonseniaasiiiota Feb. ‘51 
as IND ssiicvecceccesnscnsentccciel Dec. ‘50 
I cs, BIR cciccccccninsecszovstnsacntntons 61 
Werner & Sons, Inc., John ........................ 41 
TP MI MIDS nn ccnesccectesccsnscocensoccesnnss 62 
Wilbur Suchard Chocolate Co., Inc. ...... 38 
Wyomissing Paper Co. ................. Feb. ‘51 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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PFIZER ACIDULANTS | 


South or North of the Mason-Dixon Line, East or West of 
the broad Mississippi, Pfizer Quality Acidulants are country- 
wide favorites for improving the taste of fruit-flavored candy. 
Treated” this way, even the best flavors get a taste-tingling lift. 
What’s more, free-flowing, non-caking Pfizer Acidulants dissolve 
fa-st ...cut costs ... give you even acidulation every time. 


a 
FOR TASTE IMPROVEMENT... | 
; 
i 


Se Cae A i 











SPECIFY Pry be 44 
@ 


ANHYDROUS CITRIC ACID + CITRIC ACID + TARTARIC ACID + SODIUM CITRATE + CREAM OF TARTAR 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC., 630 FLUSHING AVE., BROOKLYN 6, N.Y.; 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL.; 605 THIRD ST., SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 





“What flavor came once just from trees? 

Its good on gundaes, and on these... 
Its 2 favorite flavor, its 4 stavle.. 

Yes , Johnny °° 


Newer Maple 











U 


You can go out and freeze, while tapping trees, 
and you'll get fine maple flavor. 


Norda Maple Flavor is a lot handier to get. 
It’s always ready for you at Norda. 





Norda makes maple that tastes true—rich, real, 

“sugar bush” maple. 
Try Norda Pure Maple Flavor and Norda Imitation 
Maple. Both seem to give great satisfaction in candies, 
baked goods, mixes, and syrups. Both ought 
to help keep you and your customers happy. 
Get your free samples, Send for them today. Let 
Norda experts work with you on all your flavor 
problems. Ask Norda now. 


Norda Maple... 
Another “Favorite to Flavor It’ 


Nord (7 ESSENTIAL OIL AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + ST.PAUL * MONTREAL * TORONTO + HAVANA + MEXICOCITY + LONDON + 








